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CHAPTER I 


Sheriff Beaumont Lindeen. owner of the Lindcen Cattle 
Company and at twenty-seven wielder of chief police power 
over a territory roughly as large as Rhode Island, checked his 
bay horse at a point ten miles west of '1 exton where Crooked 
Canyon branched southward off the main trail, weighing in his 
mind a sudden impulse to take that turning. 

Later, he was to look back to this moment and wonder 
with considerable amazement how small a thing could so divert 
the currents of so many lives. But there was in him now no 
sense of destiny nor any prophetic foreboding, only a faint 
curiosity to see again a strip of country he had not seen for 
some months and an unaccustomed lack of any need for haste 
that made it possible for him to humour that fancy. 

Crooked Canyon was a road to nowhere, actually. It 
had been the way once to Old Man Fletcher’s Bar Seven head¬ 
quarters on the Little Pedro, but Fletcher was dead now and 
the old adobe Bar Seven buildings were uninhabited. Both 
banks of the Little Pedro were now part of the Pothook 
ranges and Pothook’s own buildings lay well to the west and 
a little north of this trail fork; so the trail through Crooked 
Canyon was useless now and seldom travelled. 

But this was the sixth day of spring round- up and Whit 
Logan, foreman and riding boss of Pothook, would be with 
the Pothook wagon somewhere on the Little Pedro. Crooked 
Canyon therefore would be a short-cut. 

There was a shallow ditch at the road’s edge and the 
bay stepped into it, tipping Lindeen forward a little in the 
saddle. A whip cracked viciously just overhead and Lindeen 
ducked, watching h:s hat spin forward past the bay’s shoulder. 
Even as it fell he caught a glimpse of daylight through a round 
hole in the hat’s crown. Dust jumped from the clay wall 
some fifty feet yonder and Lindeen heard behind him the flat 
crack of a heavy rifle. 

He lurched forward, letting his right arm crotch the bay’s 
neck for a moment so that he hung, Indian fashion, along the 
bay s shoulder. He fell then in a long $lide, his feet jarred 
free of the stirrups by the bay s motion, his bootheels dragging 
for a moment before his arm-hold was broken. He hit hard 
on his left shoulder, took the force of that impact at an angle. 
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■oiling, and saw the dark loom of good rock between him and 
that rifle before he checked this movement. 

It was, he thought, a fair imitation of a dead man's fall. 
Unless the man yonder behind that rifle had seen him rip his 
own rifle scabbard and all from where it hung under the left 
skirt of the saddle, it must have looked as if that shot had 
found its target. And that, Lindeen thought, was unlikely. 
Had he brought the rifle out of its scabbard the man in ambush 
yonder might have caught the gleam of its barrel; but there 
had been no time for that, nor any means of doing it. The 
gun came out of the scabbard forward and up; whereas 
Lindeen’s fall had been backward and down in relation to 
the saddle. His one chance had been to drop his weight on 
to the scabbard, hoping to break the straps that held it. Luckily 
those straps had broken! And the gun in its dusty leather 
had been hugged close to Lindeen’s body as he tumbled. 

That rifle might make all the difference between life and 
death, in Lindeen’s present position. Without it he would 
have been at the mercy of the man with the longer range 
weapon. The heavy Colts he wore in sweat-darkened holsters 
on either hip could be deadly in his hands at surprising distances; 
but a wary opponent could keep his distance and silence hand¬ 
guns at his own leisure. The rifle changed that. It tripped 
the odds, if there were odds, in Lindeen’s favour. For this 
was a very special weapon; a tool built to perfection for a 


He shot a quick glance to his left. I he bay had halted 
fifty yards or so down the canyon and stood now, prick-eared 
and curious. Lindeen grinned at him and faced the enemy. 
Falling, he had glimpsed the thin tuft of smoke on the hillside 
opposite the mouth of the canyon and he saw now that the rock 
behind which he had sheltered hid him completely from that 
ambush. He pulled his feet up and slid deeper into this shelter. 

hauling the rifle out of its scabbard. 

It was, he thought, a lovely thing, smooth as satin and 
perfectly balanced. The slim four-power ’scope lay snug and 
low like a second barrel, and Lindeen glanced at it, making 
sure that his tumble had not damaged the mountings There 
were men still in this country who believed that the old Buffalo 
Sharps was the all-time king of rifles, but Lindeen had no 
patience with that sentiment. Here was a tool that would, if 
a man could hold it, lay seven shots in as many ha f-seconds on 
a silver dollar at five hundred yard:^— lay them there with an 
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hnpacl incredible to men used to big calibres and black 
powder. 

He found a crevice between two rocks and slid the rifl. 
through it carefully and nestled his cheek against the stock 
training his glass on the hillside. The rest, he thought wa 
merely a matter of patience. Sooner or later the man yonde. 
would mdve. He would have to move, to make sure of hi< 
victim. Even now curiosity must be gnawing at him. clawin'- 
at his nerves. . . 


There were some things. Lmdeen thought, that you could 
tell about a man just by the way he did a given job. Thi< 
man yonder, for instance was a marksman; a man sure of his 
skill even a little boastful of it. Otherwise he never would 
nave tried for the head at that distance. 

•hat hldh CO " fi ^ en y Wa ; justified, too. Except for the ditch 
ha * o P? d . L,ndeen forward m the saddle, that shot would 

and'a* good t" ‘ h * ma " * "•«>»-. 

his ZV alS ° a Ca -? fl11 man * C,Se he wou,d have mado 

still no si^ o? n ° W - ^ T U,CS had passcd a " d l ^re was 
s^.11 no sign of movement yonder. ... But he would surely 

TJZ ! Wa$ "2 m human na,ure lo shoot and not make sup* 

i EVCn 3 r n ldl ^ al a -adsTde target 

will sw.Bg aside to. see where his bullet has landed, 
ritteen minutes. . . . 

A horse started somewhere in the distance hi* k«~f 

LincW % qu,clc and fesl-dying rumour to the eastward and 
Lmdeen frowned. Instinctively he reached for k,« I . u 

He llf,ed ,he gUn slowly - the ma „ yonder a 

tha, curv^of cTo.h'L^Lk deTuirl^' fc S'" 

g. m? K Pl tr as ,his — 

«“» bad fnrol tls.T 

.H"nTnd d w l'red nfie . baCk ^ ™ He To^p 

Nothing. 

and L,ndeen a mo!; 0 n 7j. Ca H is b ha C t k l£ wkre^hakUaNen af'he 
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mouth of the canyon and Lindeen sw ooped low out of the saddle 
to pick it up. Sitting there in the saddle he stuck his fingers 
through first one and then the other of the holes in that hat, 
his eyes thoroughly thoughtful. “ There’s one thing sure,” he 
said at last. “ I didn't dream it! It happened!” 

But he was puzzled and a little angry. Any one of a 
score of men in this country might take a pot-shot at a sheriff, 
on general principles; that much was understandable. But 
why any man should shoot and then run, not caring whether he 
had hit his target or missed it—that was a mystery! And 
Lindeen hated mysteries. They went against all the instincts 
that made him a good lawman. 

He was still puzzled when, two hours later, he came out 
of Crooked Canyon at its western end and climbed one of 
the steep shoulders that thrust outward like giant fingers into 


the Little Pedro Valley. 

The Pothook wagon would, he thought, be located in 
the little clump of cottonwoods around the old Bar Seven 
spring and ’dobies. He caught the glint of its canvas where 
he expected to find it and let his gaze drift outward from that 
centre. It was a scene he had watched many times, but it 
had its fascination for him and a recurrent interest. 

The day-herd, held by two riders, made a dark splotch 
under a mushroom growth of g>ey dust north of the wagon 
and. w r est of that, a horseman moved slowly among the more 
widely scattered dots that were horses—the remount herd or 
cavvy. But it was the wider scene that caught Lindeen s 
attention There was action there and swift movement. It 
was mostly south of him, to his left, and he kept his gaze there 
as the bay carried him down towards the wagon. 

This was the second day at this camp and Whit Logan 
was completing his first sweep, tightening the rim of the big 
circle he had flung to the south and east to clean out he 
foothill pockets before beginning the long pul westward. Cattle 
were popping out of thickets and arroyos aUalongthe lower 
slopes, harried by agile riders, the dust lifting behind them 
in thin lines that thickened and converged—a great moving 
spider web. g:ey against the spring green of the valley 

It was rough country, good country for rustling. Lindeen 
thought, and frowned a little as he dismounted beside the 


' va °°"; Howdy, boss.” The cook, busy with knife and cleaver 
at the tailboard of the wagon, glanced up at him with a grin 
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of greeting and Lindeen grunted. He lifted a cup from one 
of the wire hooks hung over the sideboard, filled it from a 
covered bucket and drank deeply. 

Two men were riding towards the wagon now, one near, 
one far. The farther one was \V hit Logan. Lindeen knew 
that square shape in the saddle as far as he could see it. The 
nearer man was a strange- and the cause of his coming was 
apparent. His horse was lame: badly hurt too, Lindeen 
thought; maybe a wrenched shoulder. A man ought not to 
ride a horse in that shape, not even back to the wagon. 

He rolled a cigarette and lighted it, dragging the match 
across his thumb-nail. The cook paused, counted, cut one 
more steak and hung his cleaver away. Lindeen spoke with¬ 
out turning. “Bein’ sheriff.” he said, “has its drawbacks. 
Kound-up s a thing I hate to miss. How's this one going?” 

‘ I ve seen worse,” the cook said, and frowned. “ And 

1 ve seen better. Whose idea was it. havin’ all these extra 
reps ? 

Mine.” Lindeen said, grinning. 

Th il C<K k k 4 nodded L " S ,° 1 » u »P®c*«d. Well, it evens 
up maybe. More mouths to feed—more rookie* to tote water 
and firewood. Some of 'em, though_“ 

watchIK™ 11 ° n n, e Ia T, horSC dis ^ounted and Lindeen 
m?,ah Unsad d ,e L He ripped the bridle free in one 

f°Zt ^ Vem ^L and lhe h ° rse reared back - red-eyed and 
hefrd 6 !^ t^ he , r n , , struck at viciously. Lind-en 

lireblowVnled ° f bl, ' S,eel a8a ' nSl * he — )aw « 

feller.” h ™' f ° r ins,ance -'' lhe eook said softly. " Nice 
'“Who is he?" 

as th™,Tr e S Benso " L Representin' the Diamond. Seems 
ain’t he?" amer WaS h,nn a ngh ‘ smart -w man late™ 

looked^ him 11 Tnsor'A n' "'T" "" , and Linde « 

that it could be thrown fo^d C ' ipS S ° 

~ ten hiter^l 

Benson. A man didn’t expenment with trS hX^L^ 


to shave split seconds off the time needed to draw a gun unless 
he expected to make use of that saving. 

Lindeen said, “ 1 rouble?” And waited. 

“ Damn’ jughead piled me.” Benson s voice was surly. 
“ Went clean out from under me comin down that gravel slope 


yonder.” 

“ Hurt you any?” 

“ Naw.” Benson lifted a cup from its hook and filled 
it, giving Lindeen a raking scrutiny as he had his drink. He 
paused, the cup still lifted. ” You're Lindeen, ain’t you?” 

Lindeen nodded and Benson said, I thought so, making 
the words somehow insulting. He turned then, reaching the 
cup towards its hook. He fumbled, swore, and dropped the 
cup. It hit the bucket with a sharp clatter, spinning sideways 
into the dust under the wagon. Benson shot a sidelong grin 
at the cook, wheeled and headed for his saddle. 

“Hey!” The cook's yelp was one of wrathy amaze¬ 
ment. “ Pick up that cup!” 

Benson turned slowly. *’ Speakin to me? he asked. 

“ I ain’t speakin' to your Aunt Emma! Pick up that 

cup, and wash it!” , 

” Pick it up yourself, gieaseball. 1 am t here to wash 


dishes.” , . 

Benson was grinning. It was an ugly grin, insolent and 

full of wickedness; and Lindeen saw with sudden clarity that 
this was aimed, not at the cook at all but at him. He saw 
Benson’s eyes, restless and evil, include him in this business 
and the knowledge set a slow pulse to beating deep inside him. 

For this was serious. Sudden as summer lightning and 
a, trivial in its causes, it could still be deadly. Benson was a 
gunman, a killer. And this thing he had done, small as rt was, 
was a challenge; an insolent mutiny against the cook s authority. 

A good cook is a petty martinet in any camp. 1 aken 
a* a breed, camp cooks are quarrelsome, tyrannical and croi- 
ihety. It is a sort of mark of their calling, butt as they aie 
to endless pranks. Joe Gifford was no exception, but he was 
the best cook it had ever been Lindeen s good fortune to 
cherish and he had no desire to lose tom. Ordinarily ttos 
affair would have been out of his department Whit Logan 
was boss of this outfit on round-up and clashes between the 
men were up to him. But Logan would never be in time to 
handle this one. Lindeen knew that, and Benson knew it 

Joe Gifford’s anger was a thing to see. It choked him. 
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tunrng his face red and then blue. He wheeled, leaping 
like a great white-aproned cat for the wagon. 1 he cleaver 
was there, ready to his hand; and there was a gun beside it. 
Lindeen knew that without looking. He knew too that Gifford 
was quick and deadly with either weapon. 

Lindeen said sharply. “Joe!”; and swung forward, 
thrusting the width of his body between the two belligerents. 

Benson was crouched slightly, his lips twisted, his right 
hand poised above that holstered gun. He said. " Hello. 
Lindeen. I sort o’ thought you’d horn :n on this. It suits me 
fine! 

I thought it would. Lindeen said gently. “ What 
you do to horses, Benson, is your own business—as long as 
they’re not my horses. But when you start ha/.in’ my cook, 
that does come under the head of my business. Good cooks 
are scarce, and Joes the best. I don't figure to lose him; 
either to bury him, or to take him to jail for bustin’ you wide 
open with a cleaver.” 

One corner of Benson's mouth lifted slowly and Lindeen 
stopped talking. He knew now that he would never be able 
to talk his way out of this business. Benson was set to kill! 
The whole thing, then, had been a trap; a deliberate play to 
force Lindeen to a shoot-out. 

Even in the split second of that perception Lindeen had 

time to wonder why? Benson was a gunman; was this just the 

old story of one gunman challenging another out of vanity, for 

the ugly glory of the name it might give him? Or was there 

a deeper reason—a reason similar pe haps to the one that had 

brought a rifle bullet out of a friendly-seeming hillside this 
morning? 

He said wearily. “All right, all right. Have ,t your 
own way. And stepped forward. If he could get close to 
Benson he would match the speed of his fist against the man’s 
draw rather than shoot him. He had done it before 

o' mp r' nS L n leaped back away from him. ** Keep clear 

forward H,S r, « hl hand dropped, whipped 

forward, snatching the gun up. Kl 

Lindeen drew with that smooth precision that was his gif* 
S °™ men " eed constant, endless practice to win speed With a 
pistol; one man in a million has it. Wyatt Earp was one" of 
hose Lindeen was another. His gun came clear in a flat 

taw-l!n' Vm ^ 3 y m,ghl tOSS 3 ° r a marble af a 


I ^ 




The two shots came close together, a stuttering explosion, 
like two taps of a fast drum. Benson’s slug ploughed dirt a 
yard from Lindeen's boot. A pebble from that impact stung 
Lindeen's hand. 

Benson rocked backward, spinning. His fingers loosened 
slowly, letting his gun fall. He held his balance for a long 
moment, swaying; then fell, knees buckling under him. 

A horse came in at a hard run and slid to a stop beside 
the wagon, and Whit Logan flung down out of the saddle, his 
voice quick and lifting with a sharp excitement. “ What the 
hell. Beau? Benson! He's been askin’ for trouble; now 
he’s got it! Are you all right?” 

” Sure, Whit.” 

1 hank God for small favours! Joe, get me my kit.” 

Logan dropped to his knees, his hands quick and sure in 
their movements. Joe Gifford set a black bag at Logan's 
elbow and Logan said, “ Give me a hand here. Beau,” with¬ 
out lifting his gaze from the job before him. 

He looked up finally, sitting back on his heels, wiping 
his hands on Benson's shirt. ” One of these days. Beau, 
you’re going to shoot at a man’s arm, and miss. Then who 
the hell will pay me my wages?” 

His voice was rough, almost angry. But his eyes as they 
met Lindeen’s were gentle, filled with a deep affection. 

Lindecn said, “ Maybe you’re right. It begins to look 
as if a man might have to shoot for keeps ... I’d hoped it 
wouldn't come to that . . . Let’s find a shady spot; I want 
to talk to you.” 


CHAPTER II 

✓ 

The crumbled adobe of an old outbuilding made a sodded 
bench in the shade of the cottonwoods fifty yards or so from 
the wagon and Lindeen sat down, his movements a little stiff 
and stilted by muscles not easily relaxed after recent tension. 
Always in the midst of action he would be loose and easy, his 
muscles smooth-flowing and responsive; but afterwards there 
would be a reaction, a kind of weariness, part physical, part 

something else. , , , , • , 

He was a big man. lean and loosely coupled, with a 

smooth grace and a strict economy of movement that was decep- 
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tive. He seemed slow, even lazy; yet he could move on 
occasion with sort of tigerish swiftness. Whit Logan—who 
was something of a surgeon himself and who had seen fine 
surgery, who was a ring pupil of no less a master than Gentle¬ 
man Jim Corbett, who in a land where dexterity with a gun 
was common was considered fast—thought now as he had so 
often thought before that he had never seen such hands as 
Lindeen’s, hands so sure, so accurate, so lightning fast. No 
man short of Corbett himself had ever hit Logan as often or 
as hard as Lindeen could h:t him, and he never felt so much 
an inept fumbling fool as when he saw Lindeen handle a six- 
gun. The man had magic in his hands—in both of them, for 
he was ambidextrous. Wearing two guns was no mere 
gesture, for Lindeen; he was as fast and as accurate with one 
hand as with the other. 

Lindeen’s voice when he spoke betrayed his weariness. 
And if Logan had expected him to speak first of Benson, he 
was disappointed. Lindeen was a lawman, and a good one; 
but he was first of all a cattleman. His eyes now were on 
the round-up, shrewd and accurately appraising. He said, 
“ How’s it going?” 

Whit Logan shrugged. “ Good, up to now. Up to 
night before last, we’d put the Pothook iron on pretty close to 
eight hundred calves. Which means we’re a little better than 
a third done, with the tally up to average—or nearly so. 
I’ve got a hunch though that our average is due to drop, this 
gather. As you can see. I'm just finishin’ a two-day. It was 
the only way I could see to work this corner and this country 
without lettin’ stock drift in behind us. I kept the boys on 
circle all day yesterday; started to-day where we left off last 
night. I won t know how we stack up until we’ve worked the 
gather, which 11 take us all day to-morrow; but I figure it’ll 
be some thinner than it has been. It shouldn’t be. I know. 
And, hell, I may be wrong.” 

He sat back, letting Lindeen digest his words. He was 
a big man too, this Logan. He lacked two inches or more of 
Lindeen s height but he was broader, compact where Lindeen 
was rangey, blonde in contrast to Lindeen’s almost Indian 
darkness. 

Lindeen nodded, letting his mind take in these facts. With 
roughly twenty-seven hundred cows under the Pothook brand, 
figuring eighty-two to eighty-five per cent increase. Logan's 
figures were about correct. But—the tally should be heavier 
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here than elsewhere. I he graze was better here, and Lindcecn 
had purposely moved his best breeding stock into this section. 
Yet Logan thought the tally here would be light. And 
Lindeen thought. “ He will be right. He always is.’“ , 

Lie rolled a cigarette, keeping his eyes on his fingers. 
You got any ideas on the subject?” he asked. 

“If I’m right, there’s only one idea will fit. You know 
that. Beau, as well as I do.” 

Lindeen said, “ Rustling." He hated the sound of the 
word even as he said it. For if there was rustling here it 
meant that he had work cut out for him. And he had hoped 
that this summer he could devote his time mostly to Pothook 
work. 

Logan nodded. “ And smart rustling, too. I haven’t seen 
a sign of it, except, as I said—too many cows lacking calves.” 

Lindeen lighted his smoke, savouring the dry taste of it 
for a moment. “What do you know about Benson?” he 
asked slowly. 

Whit Logan’s glance flicke.ed up at him and then away 
again. “ Nothing. Nothing, that is. beyond what you know 
yourself. Lie’s new around he r e. one of the new hands 
Cramer’s alv/ays hiring. He’s a tough hombre. and a trouble¬ 
maker. And he figures he's a whole lot sudden with a gun. 
Whether he is or not. you’d be better able to judge than I 

t • 

am. 

“ He’s fast, all right. . . . Who’s the other Diamond 

-v 

re p • 

“ Fellah named Bell. Ed Bell. Little jasper, forty- 
some-odd, not much of a talker; but if I’m any judge Bell is 
as dange ous as Benson thinks he is. Bell ain’t his right 

name, for one thing.’ n 

Lindeen shot a quick glance at his foreman. “ You 

know him?’ 

“ No. But I've noticed he’s some slow', sometimes, to 
realise you're talking to him when you say Bell.” 

Lindeen nodded. It was a thing he had noted about 
other men of Cramer’s hiring. . . . \ es, if the tally ran as 
light on this end of the range as Logan thought it would do. 
a sheriff would have his work cut out for him. Well, he'd 
know about that when all the figures were entered in the tally- 

book. Meanwhile- • 

“ i reckon you know.”- Logan said casually, *' that 

Cramer's bo- ^ blew in on him ? 


“No, I hadn’t heard. Easterner, eh? Funny name; 
Darling—something like that.” 

“ Right. Lee Darling. New Yorker. She landed 
yesterday.” 

"She?" 

Logan chuckled. “ You heard me. Miss Lee Darling, 
of New York and points east; daughter of Ellsworth Darling. 
He died about a year ago and Miss Lee inherited. Seem? 
the Diamond was about the only thing the old man left her 
that was still hers after the creditors got theirs. She’s out 
here now to see what kind of a pig-in-a-poke she’s had wished 
on her. Figures to sell the outfit; and—Cramer’s got a buyer 
ready, I hear. Somebody willin’ to pay all of thirty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

‘ Hell. Diamond is worth twice that, at a bargain!” 

Logan said gently, “ Maybe you didn't know. Sheriff. 
Diamond is distress property; been losin’ money like water 
runnin out of a sieve. Rustlin’. No law in this country, you 
know; and nobody to enforce it-” 

“ All right, all right. So there s no law' in this country, 
and the sheriff’s asleep on the job. It may be true, at that, 
considenn what goes on without my knowing it. How d’you 
know all this, Whit?’’ 

Logan laughed. ‘“You’re forgetting, I reckon, that I’ve 
got men with this wagon from every outfit this side of Tcxton. 
You tell me something in the way of local gossip that I don't 
know. And this Lee Darling is not the sort of news that 
stays secret long around a flock of cow'hands. Where you 
been keepin’ yourself?” 

“ I left town yesterday before train time. Had to see 
a man up on the north edge of the country. Didn’t meet 
anybody between there and here.” He paused and grinned 
thinly. Nobody to talk to. anyway ... You know so 
damn much-—what sort of a woman is this Lee Darling?” 

•• i Y °S n not stumpin’ me a-damn-tall,” Logan said flatly. 

I can tell you more about her than she knows herself! I 
can tell you the colour of her hair, which is brown; and of 
her eyes, which are blue. She’s five-foot-seven and weighs 
one-twenty. At least that’s the considered opinion of a couple 
of men plenty accurate at judgin’ the weight of a beef steer 
. ^ . bhe s as pretty as a little red wagon, smiles a good deal 

eVe k *!f, th and P! e V ly , of curves - a nice disposition, 
not stuck up hardly any, thinks she likes this country but hasn't 
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any money to waste raisin’ cows at a loss. She's not worried 
hardly about any Indians, one of these boys asked her, and she 
said she'd heard that Indians was passe—which, back East, 
means out of date. She's twenty-two, not married but open to 
persuasion, can’t cook but sings some and plays the piano-” 

“ Do you. by any chance, know her great-grand-mother’s 
name?” Lindeen asked gently. 

*' I can find out,” Logan offered. 

He leaned forward then, his eyes coming to sudden focus 
on Lindeen s hat. “ Good God-almighty, Beau! Did Benson 
do that? I thought-” 

Lindeen said, “ Huh?” and lifted his hand to his hat, 
following the direction of Logan’s stare, before the words had 
any meaning for him. He said then, “ No, that happened 
ier. 

He told Logan then about the ambush there at the mouth 
of Crooked Canyon and about the failure of his strategy after¬ 
wards. “ I found out how he got away so slick,” he said. 
“ But that's about all. He was holed up in some rocks on 
the nose of that ridge. There’s a ravine cuts up the east side 
of that ridge right behind his hide-out, so he had his crack 
at me and backed off into that gully. Likely he was gone 
before I even started lookin' for him. He had a horse waitin’ 
in the gully.” 

He did not tell Logan that there were old tracks there 
as well as fresh ones; tracks that made it seem that this man, 
or some other, might have lain in that same ambush on other 
occasions. There was no use talking about that, because it 
didn’t make sense. It didn’t make sense yet, at least. It 
might, later. 

Whit Logan said, “ But hell. Beau, why would he do 
that? If he wanted you—and he must’ve, seein' how close 
bullet came—he had you! That canyon runs straight as a 
gun for nearly a quarter of a mile. You couldn't have got 
away, even if you could've remounted; and you couldn’t 
charge him, either—not up that slope. As long as nobody 
came along the main trail, all he had to do was wait you out! 
To say nothing of bein’ curious about how bad you was hit!” 

“ Maybe that was it,” Lindeen said slowly. “ Maybe 
he was afraid somebody’d come by.” 

“As I remember that set-up. he could see the trail a 
good long ways in both directions. Anyway, with a get¬ 
away behind him he was safe enough—It don’t make sense!” 
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It’s what happened,'’ Lindeen said. “ I’ve wondered 
some about it myself without findin’ the answers.” 

Logan said shrewdly. ‘* At that, you’re not tell in' me all 
you know. You’re a tracker. Don't tell me you sniffed 
around up there the way I know you did without findin’ some¬ 
thin-?” 

“ I found two things. You know anybody that rides 
a horse that wears number one shoes in front, number twos 
rear?” 

Not off-hand, I don’t. . . . I’ll keep it in mind. What 
else did you find?” 

This.” Lindeen leaned forward, drawing a design in 
the dust with a match-stick. “ Those horseshoes had curved 

toe-calks-rounded in front, see, straight at the bottom; like 

a closed crescent. First time I ever saw a track like that; it 
interests me.’’ 


“I can see how it might!” Logan said dryly. “ I 
think you ve got something. Some blacksmith’s usin’ a new 
kind of shoes. If he’s a local man. that'll help ... Or it 
might be one of the outfits that do their own smithin’. Which 
would help still more.” 


Lindeen nodded. He stood up. letting his gaze travel 
across the middle distances. The round-up circle was closing 
in rapidly now and thickening streams of cattle were pouring 
down out of the hillside thickets and valleys, converging, form- 
mg the moving radii of a many-spoked wheel. Lindeen watch¬ 
ed the work for a moment in silence, letting his thoughts travel 
back over his talk with Logan. 

" I’d like.” he said wistfully, “to stay to-morrow and 
help you work this gather. It’d give the boys some amuse¬ 
ment, seem me un Umber a rope, rusty as I am. . . . But 
there s things I ought to be doin’. I reckon I ought to ride 
by Diamond and tell Cramer about Benson, for one thing I 
wouldn t want him to think I was gunnin’ his men down and 
not lettin him know about it; and he’ll want to send a man 
I reckon, to take Benson’s place.” 

see f t Ct ll 2 at ’ by 50 doin *- you ’ d maybe 

see Miss Darling! Though, of course, that wouldn’t have 

anything to do with it. would it? Nothing whatever'” 

Lindeen grinned guiltily. “At that.” he said, “some 
body ought to talk to her. Sellin’ Diamond at that price-^ 
Besides maybe she s lonesome. She won’t find much in com¬ 
mon with that broncho crew of Cramer’s; and John Cramer 


himself is—well, he’s not a prepossessin’ man. exactly. A 
diamond, maybe; Lord knows he’s hard enough! But—in 
the rough, strictly. Lackin’ some in polish.” 

Whit Logan laughed. “ That’s practically a classic 
example of understatement,” he said dryly; and Lindeen was 
reminded, as he was so often reminded, that this shrewd cow¬ 
man, this hard-riding and hard-hitting and straight-shooting 
foreman was a college man, product of fine Eastern schools, 
with a background of culture and breeding far removed from 
this, with abilities far afield from those of rope and gun and 
saddle. Logan had been well on his way towards being a 
fine surgeon; but some woman had hurt him and Logan had 
come west, had liked the country and had stayed in it, devoting 
his talents of mind and body to this other and almost equally 
skilled calling. 

Lindeen said soberly, “ Come to think of it. I’m not 
exactly a drawing-room product myself. You’re the one who 
ought to go see Miss Darling. If it wasn't for fear of bein’ 
disloyal to Ann, I’d send you.” 

“ You misjudge Ann if you think she’d care. But-” 

Logan grinned. “ I wouldn't worry about drawing-room 
manners. You've nothing lacking on that score. It’s inbred, 
in you Texans . . . .When will I see you again. Beau? 
You’ll want to know if I’m right about the tally-” 

’’ This is Thursday. I’ll see you in town, Saturday 


» * 

evening. 

“ It’s a date,” Logan said; and added soberly,^ Mean¬ 
while. don't step in front of any stray bullets! You’re a trial 
to me, but I've grown used to you. I’d hate to have to build 
up a new set of habits! Keep your eyes peeled and don’t 
back-light yourself; and talk nice to Cramer. Bearding a lion 
in his den may be brave, but it’s damned foolish! And 

there’s too many willing killers in that crew of Cramer s for 

my liking! Be careful.’ . D 

“ I’ll try,” Lindeen promised. So long. Be seeing 

VOU He stood for a moment, watching Logan mount and lope 
out towards the round-up. before he turned back to the wagon. 
He hadn't eaten since early morning and he asked Cnftord to 
out a steak on the fire for him. thinking that he would rather eat 
now than accept John Cramer’s hospitahty later at the Diamond. 

While the steak cooked he sauntered out to where the 
hor<e Bensou had crippled was standing. The beast grew 
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quiet under Lindeen’s handling and Lindeen stooped. Idling the 
animal’s feet one after the other, having his quick look at the 
shoeing. He was frowning and vaguely disappointed when 
he returned to the wagon. 

His steak was ready then and he ate, standing at 
tailboard of the wagon where he could watch the work of 
round-up. He cleaned his plate and dropped it into the 
tub beside the cook-fire, refilled his cup from the bubbling pot 
of coffee there, drank it slowly and then dropped the cup loo 
into the wreck-pan. He said good-bye to Gifford then and 
mounted, turning the bay eastward. 

On his first trip through Crooked Canyon to-day he had 
kept his head up, watching the canyon walls and rim, alert for 
further ambush; but now he searched the ground for sign. 
Cattle had been here, that much was evident. Which was not 
too strange, even in view of the lack of grass here, and of 
water. Cattle-strayed often between the east and west ranges 
and they might easily have chosen this little-frequented route. 

But the floor of the canyon was rocky, covered with loose 
rubble and ill-adapted to tracking, so that when Lindeen came 
out on to the main trail agarn he had learned nothing. He sai 
a little stiffly ,n the saddle there, face to face with the slope 
from which swift death had struck at him. but no shot greeted 

him now and he turned east again, lifting the bay into an easy 
lope. 

Two miles of that travel brought him out of the hills on 

to the rolling eastern ranges and he swung northwards there 

oyer unmarked country, heading directly now for the Diamond 

I he sun had already dropped behind the high hills, painting 

the eastern slopes with shadow while the prairies yonder were 

still bright with sunlight, when Lindeen came up a steep 

slope through scattered timber on to a hog-back ridge that 

forced him eastward. Riding the narrow ledge between that 

ndge and the lower timber, he came finally to the nose of the 

ndge and halted there, looking down across steep timber north 

and east to where the Diamond buildings lay in the hill 
shadows. 

A a to nickered startling suddenness close on his 

that warning 6011 ,Umped ’ ^ nerves jerked suddenly taut bv 

The horse stood just in the edge of the timber just below 

A?d ; f S T e , ’ Sadd ed L and br \ dled ; the reins ded ^ a low lunb 
And Lindeen s eyes sharpened with a quick suspicion. 


1 KUUdLLL/ K AiNLih. 


CHAPTER III 

LlNDEEN was bitterly aware m that moment of his own ex¬ 
posure. I his morning’s business had left its mark on him. had 
left him suspicious and jumpy. He knew that, but he knew 
too that this was an unfriendly territory. John Cramer was a 
surly man, resentful of trespass, resentful of law, hating Lindeen 
both as a man and as a lawman. And Cramer’s crew was 
made up principally of men who, for one reason or another, 
bore a general and indiscriminate hatred for lawmen. Benson 
and Bell were hardly more than a fair cross-section of Cramer’s 
outfit; men who might shoot from ambush at a sheriff as im¬ 
personally as at a wolf. 

Yet if this were an ambush it was a strange one. Lindeen 
had ridden fairly into it; but if there was a trap here it was 
late in closing. 

He waited, seeking with all his senses for any sign of 
trouble. The sorrel called again and the bay answered. 
Lindeen relaxed a little, finding nothing here that was in any 
sense a warning; yet he was puzzled and vaguely troubled. 

A moving dot on the far rim of his vision pulled his gaze 
out beyond the timber, over it, to where a tiny figure crawled 
against a sunlit slope as yet unreached by the hills’ shadows. 
He stopped swiftly and hauled the rifle out of its scabbard 
and aimed it, fixing the glass on that movement. 

And it was so, at that distance and down the grim barrel 
of a rifle, that he had his first look at Lee Darling. 

She was afoot and slow-moving, and Lindeen sat for a 
long moment, watching her. She was moving away from him 
. at an angle so that even with the glass he could not make out 
her features; but he liked the way she carried herself, the way 
she moved. There was a swing to her walk and an erect 
grace, a fine rhythm. 

Even so, she was a fool to be walking, in this country. 
There weren’t many of the old-time long-horns left on these 
ranges, but there were plenty of wild cattle—old mossy-horns 
from the hills, and ill-tempered youngsters whose only contact 
with humans had been across a branding fire—who would make 
trouble for her if they caught her. 

Lindeen frowned thoughtfully. Vt' hy had she left her 
mount, in the first place? Tied him, perhaps, and went for 
a walk; lost her way; saw the home ranch and headed for 
it, . . . Either that or- 
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He looked at the sorrel again and saw what he should, 
he thought, have seen before. 1 he beast was lame. Lindccn 
could see that, now that he looked for it, by the way the 
horse was standing. 

So she wasn’t such a fool, after all! Maybe she knew 
the risk and had chosen to take it rather than ride a lamed 
horse. Not bad—for a tenderfoot. More considerate, for 
instance, than Benson had been in similar circumstances. . . . 

He glanced out across the timber towards her, making 
his mental apologies . . . and froze, rigid. 

Cattle, a score or more of them, led by a great long- 
legged roan, came out of down-slope under-brush just north 
of him, running; and Lindeen swore curtly. A bear, he 
thought, must have startled them somewhere high in the 
timber. 

But then he heard a man's high long-drawn yell and 

saw two riders whip down out of the timber behind the cattle, 

and so revised his opinion. These cattle were driven. He 

saw the men slow down as they reached open country, swing- 

mg together, letting the cattle run on a course of their own 
choosing. 


It was the course they chose that jerked Lindeen into 

movement. The cattle were slanting now up the opposite s*'de 

of the same ridge the girl was climbing. Until they reached 

the top. she couldn’t see them; and when they did reach it. 

she d be in front of them . . And the men behind the cattle 
couldn t see her. 

Lindeen swung his weight suddenly forward in the saddle. 
1 he big bay jumped and snorted and Lindeen sent him down 
lh ough tne timber, leaning low in the saddle, taking the whip 
and clow of low branches across his shoulders. 

A man yelled sharply far to the northwards as Lindeen 
came d^vn out of the timber and Lindeen heard an instant later 
the flat crack of a rifle. He swore crisply and swung right 

h m and" PU “ m | ,he nOSe ° f ,hat ,ow rid * e between 
h m and those riders. But two more shots sounded before the 

"n'^r and hC ^ ^ "P Of 

1 ind-J^ ^ rl had ha , U , ed now and lur ned. looking back at 
Lmdeen s coming. He yelled at her and waved one a™ 

he leading steer was on the crest above her now and 1 | n d 

’hen "Th *7* ~ ^ 

neei. running. The steer came over the crest behind 


her, tail high, bawling. The girl s movement had given him 
a target. 

But it had given Lindeen his chance, also. If she had 
run towards him he would have had to meet the roan’s charge 
head-on. There would have been no time to pick her up— 
the roan was too near her; and by the time Lindeen could 
have stopped the leader, the other cattle would have been on 
her. Instead, by running, she gave Lindeen the chance to 
make his try from the flank. 

He leaned far forward, caught the steer’s tail in a twist¬ 
ing grip, heaved up and over. The steer bawled and went 
down, turning a smashing somersault. The bay side-stepped 
clear of that turmoil and Lindeen checked him a little, swinging 
down again to hook his right arm around the girl’s body. 
She caught his shoulder, helping him, and he gave her his 
right stirrup, swinging her up beside him. The bay snorted 
and swerved. Cattle streamed past them and Lindeen guided 
the bay south a little, conscious of the girl’s breath against his 
cheek. 

Conscious, too, that she was laughing! 

It was gusty laughter, a little breathless—but there was 
no real fear in it, and no hysterics. She said, “Oh. dear! 
Now I’ll get scolded. I suppose, and called a tenderfoot. . . . 
That was too close for comfort! But—fun. in a way. Man 
on horseback rescues girl. It’s my cue to swoon—only I’m 
not good at swooning. V ou can put me down now.” 

But he was conscious too of the hard fast rhythm of 
running hoofs behind him and he put the girl down swiftly, 
reining the bay away from her. 

Two men came towards him. separated by a wide angle, 
and Lindeen recognised them instantly. Pete Dunn. Cramer’s 
range boss; and Wyatt Overholt, one of Cramer’s newly im¬ 
ported warriors. Both men had rifles, and Lindeen waited, 
leaving it to them to shape the tone of this meeting. 

Between them, the roan steer lurched to his feet and stood 
for a moment, head low, dazed; and Lindeen saw that one of 
the short sharp horns had snapped off in that tumble, giving 
the beast a strange lop-sided clownish look. He saw. too. the 
Diamond brand plainly drawn on the roan s hrp. 

Dunn stopped a dozen yards away and Overholt reined 
up. taking his cue from his foreman. Dunn’s voice was thin, 
flatly unfriendly. “ So it’s you. Sheriff. Guess we acted a 
little hasty, crackin' down on you: but from where we was. 
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we couldn’t see what was comm’—couldn't see Miss Darling. 
I mean—and. the way you come bustin’ down out of the 
timber, we thought you was after cattle.” 

Lmdeen said softly, ” Long as you’ve been in this 
country. Dunn, looks like you’d have recognised me. This 
white-stockinged bay is well known in this country.’’ 

Pete Dunn’s eyes narrowed, but he was puzzled. The 
girl s presence tied his hands, in a manner of speaking. He 
worked for Cramer, and that was one thing: but this girl 
owned Diamond. 

He said, I ve told you how it was, Lindeen. You 
can take it or leave it. . . . You all right. Miss Darling?" 

Lee Darling said, “ I'm all right, yes ; thanks to Mr. . . . 
Is the name Lindeen?" 

Lindeen said carefully, ** You Diamond boys are a frac¬ 
tion too previous with your hardware, Dunn. Take Benson, 
now—goin’ for his gun just because the cook asks him to pick 
up a cup he dropped. . . . Bunch of men get as touchy as 
that, Dunn, folks are apt to start wonderin’ if they’ve got 
something on their conscience." 

“ Meanin’ just what, Lindeen? And what’s all this 
about Benson?" 


" Benson—got a slight dose of lead-poisoning this morn- 
In £* broke his right arm. He won't be much good on the 
round-up. from now on. I was on my way to tell Cramer. 
•••As to ray meaning—figure it out for yourself. Dunn! 

ake yourself, for instance. Shootin* at me just now was a 
case of mistaken identity, you say. We’ll let that pass. 

But . you know me now. don’t you? You figure you still 
need that rifle? Or—do you?" 

He waited watching Dunn swallow that challenge. 
Uverholt, big and dour in his saddle off to Lindeen's right, 
stirred restlessly, but did not speak; and Pete Dunn shoved his 
ntle down into its scabbard, his eyes ugly. 

You re tough, Lindeen." Dunn’s voice was gentle 
now, but oddly edged. " Sometimes it ain’t healthy for a 
man to be so tough; even a man in your position. . . . I’ll tell 
ramer about Benson. No need you ridin' any farther out 

to IX Son’/plac"” 111 Send 3 man OVer in ,hc 

He turned then, putting an end to that talk. “ Where’s 
your horse. Miss Darling. You ought to know better’n to be 
caught afoot in this country. Didn’t Cramer tell you that?” 
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, „ H * d,d b. ul I >now better, too, than to ride a lame 

horse. 1 he girl s voice was pleasant, but her tone was curt, 
self-confident. “ Mine picked up a rock. It was wedged 
fast and I had nothing to use for a tool. He’s tied yonder, in 
the upper edge of the timber.” 


^ °u ca n ride mine on in,” Dunn said ungraciously, 
and made a move towards dismounting. But Lee Darling 
said. No. No, thank you.” 

She turned to Lindeen then, and smiled. “ You began 
this rescue.” she said. “ I think I'd like it if you’d finish°it. 
Would you?” 


He said. Of course! And stepped down out of the 
saddle. 


She turned to Dunn. ^‘You’ve work to do; and 
Mr. Lmdeen will see me home.” 

Dunn shot one quick look at Lindeen and nodded. He 
grunted a word to Overholt and wheeled, sending his horse 
away at a gallop. Overholt too glanced first at Lindeen 
before he turned and Lindeen felt the cold impact of those 
glances. 1 here was a hatred here in all these men, an animosity, 
that went, it seemed to him, beyond the natural enmity of lay¬ 
man and lawman; something more personal, more closely aimed. 

But he forgot that for the moment as he faced Lee 
Darling. She was, he thought, very much as Whit Logan 
had described her: a slim, brownhaired, blue-eyed and smiling 
girl,'compactly made and proudly poised. Logan had said. 
Pretty as a little red wagon ”; and Lindeen wondered with 
a gleam of inward amusement what she would think of that 
typical cowboy compliment. 

He waited, letting the sound of Dunn’s and'Overholt's 



departure dwindle, watching the girl’s eyes kindle with some 
secret merriment. Lindeen smiled too and Lee Darling 
thought, “ Why, heavenly days! The man is handsome!” 
But his voice when he spoke was solemn, even a little chiding. 

“ So you’re Lee Darling.” 

She laughed outright at that, and Lindeen grinned. ” I’d 
apologise,” he said, “for addressing you as ‘Mister’; only 
how was I to know?” 

She said, " You couldn’t. In fact I didn't intend that 
you should. You see, men don’t treat women the same as they 
do men, even in business; so, in correspondence, it sometimes 
simplifies matters to pretend I’m a man. With a name like 
mine, it’s easy.” 
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He nodded and gave he? a hand up as she mounted. 
“ How did you happen to Write to me>, • Why not to Cramer? 
After all, he’s your managed . . . And how did yo\j get my 
name? And what made yoif figure you could depend on 
what I might tell you?" 

I did write Cramer, naturally.” The bay stepped out. 
down-slope, w'rth Lmdeen walking beside him. “ But—Dad 
wasn’t very—sure—about Cramer, even in the beginning; and 
when Dad died, his lawyers—I don’t know; there were things 
about Cramer’s reports that didn’t satisfy them. Diamond 
was about all that was left when Dad’s estate was settled and 
I—well, I didn’t want to lose it and yet I couldn’t put any 
more money in it. ... I couldn’t even pay any one to come 
out here to investigate. So—I knew a man in Washington 
who’d been out in this country and I talked to him and—he 
knew you.” 

“ Wade Horton," Lindeen said promptly. 

Yes. He was a friend of Dad’s. He is a very good 
friend of yours too—in case you didn’t know it. He told 
me about you, and so—I wrote you.” 

Lindeen nodded. “ Wade was United States Marshal 
in this district, before he got sent to Washington.” 

He said you were a straight-shooter and a real cow¬ 
man; that I could take anything you told me as gospel. Of 
course, he didn’t know—and naturally / didn’t know—that 
you . . . that you and Cramer-’’ 

She paused, uncertain how to continue. 

That I was an enemy, Lindeen said, grinning. “ You 
know it now, though, I reckon. It wouldn’t take Cramer long 
to tell you about me.” 

“ I’ ve heard rumours, yes . . . What is this feud between 
thee and me, Mr. Lindeen? Or should I say, between 
Pothook and Diamond?” 


Not between me and thee, I hope. Not even between 
Pothook and Diamond. Rather—between Cramer and—the 
sheriff of this country. . . . As to what’s behind it—it might be 
more to the point to ask Cramer.” 

**} ^ ave as hed him!” She laughed shortly. If I 
believed all Cramer told me about you, I wouldn’t be here I 
can tell you! But I_There are so many things here that I 
don t understand. Cramer, all those men over there, resent 
me! That s natural, o cou-se. in a way. I'm an Eastern 
ignoramus, asking stupid questions. Worse, I’m an owner 

/?y/ 
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without sufficient money to maintain the business from which 
they’ve been drawing their wages. Rut—I'd hoped from 
your letter-*’ 

He said. “ Let’s get this straight. You asked, in your 
letter, what Diamond was worth, in my opinion. I told you. 
somewhere m the neighbourhood of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
I could be wrong, of course, a few thousand one way or the 
other.” 

“ But-** 

“ Wait. You asked me, loo, if there was any reason 
why cattle couldn’t be made to pay. in this country. I told 
you I was running cattle within a few miles of Diamond and 
doin’ right well at it. One question sounds as if you wanted 
to sell Diamond—the other as if you wanted to run it, at a 
profit. Which is it. Miss Darling?" 

But I've no choice! Listen. The same mail that 
brought me your most encouraging letter, Mr. Lindeen, brought 
also a letter from Cramer—with a quarterly report showing that 
the Diamond had gone in the red deeper than ever before; and 
with an offer—from a man named Jesse Simpson, if that's of 
any importance—to buy Diamond, in the red or not, at a price 
of thirty-five thousand dollars. Now, there’s considerable 
difference between thirty-five and seventy-five thousand dollars! 
Of course, there’s considerable difference too between an 
appraisal and a cash offer. I realise that. But- 

Lindeen said evenly, ‘ I’ll give you seventy-five thousand 
for Diamond, Miss Darling. One-third in thirty days, balance 
over a period of two years.” 

They were in the timber on the up-slope now and Lindeen 
stopped ahead as he spoke to pull a limb aside to give the bay 
passage. He turned then, waiting. The bay stood motion¬ 
less. Lee Darling stared at him. 

“ That,” she said slowly. “ would appear to be what 
I’ve heard Wade Horton call ‘standin’ behind your hole-card!’ 

Is that a bona fide offer, Mr. Lindeen?” 

He said gruffly, “ I don’t make plays unless I can back 
em. If you’ve any doubt as to my ability to buy 

Diamond-” . . . 

“ I haven’t,” Lee Darling said swiftly. Not a doubt! 

Wade Horton told me about you. Beau Lindeen. of the 
great Lindeen Cattle Company! Millionaire gunfigbting sheriff. 

He didn’t say you were a philanthropist too. Mr. 

Lmdeen.’ 
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I'm not. I’m not a millionaire either, by a long shot. 
But I can raise seventy-five thousand in two years. ... I his 
is business, M:6s Darling; not charity.” 

If vou’d made that offer in your letter, you'd own 
Diamond! ’ 

I didn’t want Diamond—then. I . . . don’t especially 
want it now. But there are reasons why I’m willing to buy it; 
reasons not in any way connected with a desire to do you a 
favour.” 

Reasons, he thought, having to do, possibly. with the 
calf-shortage on the south-eastern Pothook ranges. Reasons 
involving a man’s freedom to ride m this country, safe from 
ambush . . . Range wars were ugly things. If buying 
Diamond would avoid one here, rt would be cheap at the 
price. . . . Which was all guesswork. Lindeen knew that. 
But John Cramer was a man without friends in this country, 
and the men he had brought here to work for him were 
troublemakers. Get rid of them and you might get rid 
of trouble. 


Lee Darling said slowly, “ Neither do I want to sell 
Diamond. I may have to . . . You’ll never know, Mr. 
Lindeen, how grateful I am for your offer. I’m not refusing 
it . . . But—I love all this! This country. I feel free 
^ re f° r the first time in my life! You can’t understand 
that, can you? . . . Id like to stay; run Diamond; make it 
pay. Why doesn’t it pay. Mr. Lindeen? Can you tell me?” 

He said gruffly, “ No.” 

It was a rule in this country that every man must kill his 
own skunks. Mind your own business was as much a part of 
Lindeen s code as it was a part of the code of the country. 
Men were taught from boyhood here, and newcomers learned 
quickly, that interference in another man’s business was one of 
the unpardonable sins. And Lindeen found no fault with that 
teaching. It suited him and he lived by it. 

Yet he was strongly tempted now to break it. The 

bay mov«J out ahead of him, following a narrow trail up 

through the timber, and the girl turned to him as soon as she 

reached the open and brought him to a hall beside her own 
sorrel. 


She said, - I would have thought that a girl with all 

hese acres and all these cattle wouldn’t have to worry about_ 

wolves at the door, and bill collectors! It seems I was 
wrong. 
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good outfit. 
• • • And 


e’s 


Ther 
Cramer’s 


Lindeen sa:d, “ Diamond is a 
money in cattle if they're well handled, 
a good cowman.” 

Rut n!!v? aS | fa r A he , COuld Habils Were hard to break, 

ut maybe he had said enough; enough to start her to thinking. 

He said. My offer stands, until further notice, if you 

want to take it. And stooped, lifting the sorrel’s foot. 

Behind him, Lee Darling said, “ But it doesn’t make 

sense. If there s money in cattle, if Diamond’s a good outfit, 

" ramer s a good cowman—Diamond should be making 
money! And it isn I! * 

He scarcely heard her. He was staring down at the 
sorrel s foot where it rested against his bent knee. There was 
a stone the e, wedged tight under the shoe-flange. ... But 
it was the shoe itself that startled him. It was not one of the 
shoes that •'had made those tracks in the arroyo behind this mor- 

mg s ambush—but it was one like them! It had the same 
curved toe-calk. 

l He worked the stone loose and straightened, brushing his 
hands. He's all right now. Miss Darling. I think, if you 
cion t mind, I II ride down with ... to Diamond. I think 
I d better see Cramer—myself—about Benson. 


■K 




CHAPTER IV 

They came down out of the dark timber into a soft after¬ 
sunset glow that laid a thin haze of pastel colouring over all 
that rolling land to the eastward and Lindeen reined up. He f 
turned in the saddle and watched Lee Darling's face as she 
leaned forward, her two hands braced against the saddlehom, 
and what he saw there pleased him. 

She said, “ I never knew a land could be so lovely. And 
it’s mine! If only I could keep it mine!” 

He said, “ You can.” 

How?” 

“If cash would help, I could let you ha ye what you 
need. On your own terms.” 

She said slowly, “ And you said you Weren't a philan¬ 
thropist ! ” 

I’m not. I’d take a mortgage on Diamond. I’ve 
told you what it’s worth to me. I couldn’t lose.” 
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“ Even so . . . You know, that's rather funny. I had 
a lot of friends back East; wealthy people, people I'd known 
all my life. None of them offered to lend me money, mortgage 
or no mortgage. And I've known you less than an hour." 

He sh-ugged. Don’t make too much of that. Maybe 
they didn’t know you needed help. Anyway, there’s such a 
thing as knowing a person so well that your tongue is tied when 
it comes to offerin to help ’em. I oo, they had no way of 
knowing the value of the security you have to offer. Don’t 
start paintin’ wings on my shoulders just because I’m 

willing to make a business deal with you! I've got an axe 10 
grind.” 


” Yes?" 

.He met her gaze. I don t know. Maybe I’m wrong. 
But it begins to look to me as if I had a personal interest in 
Diamond, the way it s run. Maybe helpin’ you to run it 
different would be a good investment.” 

They were half, a mile nearer the Diamond before L^ce 
Darling answered ’* I don't know what you mean, of course. 
I wasn t intended to know. But whatever your reasons they 
don t change the fact that I’m grateful. . . . Suppose I did 
try to run Diamond. What should I do to make it pay?" 

He said, *' You’re asking me to do a thing I can’t do.” 
He was up against the code again; the code of keeping clear 
of another man s business. As a man. he could not break that 

Han \ h \ d 0 rC i a i d Y d ° ne ' As a hwman. the 
t.me might come when he could help her. But first he would 

have to he able to back his suspicions with proof. 

hi• , , Can Say ,S — ,he wav *° make money in any 

.. e r p ,r ur mcome f and y ° ur ° vcrh « d down. 

Speahm of cattle, that means makin' sure you get pa-d for all 
the beef you ra,e-you and not somebody" else 8 ; andIt means 
makm sure you don t pay too high a price for raisin’ it." 

ness fy madc a . pl f a f"> sou " d in the gathering dark- 

Am I, hiring too many men?’’ am ° mea " S m ° Slly wa ««- 
^. ow ma ny men have you?” 

r h .'±.., I, . may be "*«• The item for 

s a big 


wages, isn’t itemised Cramer’s SU,^^. b^,! 
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Lindeen said evenly, “ Pothook is bigger than Diamond. 

1 hire twenty men! And—I pay cowboy wages. Miss 

^^'She said, “ That means something, but—what?’’ 

“ Gunmen get better wages than punchers. Miss Uariing. 

If you're paying gunman wages, you're buy in something you 
don’t need and something you can’t afford. I never saw 
Cramer’s payroll; maybe I'm doin’ him an injustice. m 

judgin’ only by the kind of men he hires. . . . I ve talked 
more to you than I ever did ,n my life before about another 

man's business. Maybe I 11 be s orry. 

He looked at her and found her eyes upon him, -.1 
amazed him to think how far h.s thoughts had earned him W!th 

this woman in the brief time that he had known her 

She said. “ I hope you 11 never be sorry. And Lmdeen 

S3,Cl They°were in the Diamond ranchyard now with dark¬ 
ness falling swiftly around them, and Lindeen put his a tention 
sStly u^n hL: surroundings. The bunk-house lay a little o 
the south of the main building and that was lighted: with men 
moving now and then against the windows. 1 here were 
lights too in the main house and the door was open, spilling 
fan of radiance across the shadowed porch. . . » 

" Wh LeVDlrlmg answered h,m and L.ndeen had tuna to note 
porch, grrnned drmly. H cou ld make ouMoo the 

a-rtStvs? tk. ™ % °r, sis “ 

US. “H I-.*." - 

vulture. ,. ir d to lace Lindeen, his high- 

.. 00 ^ 0 ^= -^^hard a, agate ,n 

you- Lindeen?" 


was 
and 
a 
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Cramer’s voice was harsh but the words came slowly, edged 
with msolence. “ You ain’t never been welcome on Diamond 
land, and you ain’t now. What made you think things might 
be different?” 

Lindeen heard Lee Dai ling gasp. “ Mr. Cramer! Mr. 
Lrndeen is my guest!” 

He reached out, laying his hand lightly on her arm, 
letting it fall again, still smiling, not taking his eyes from 
Cramer’s face. Wart.” he said softly. “ It’s all right. 
It’s what I expected." 

But it was not what he had expected, nor anything like 
it. He had expected enmity of course; but he had expected 
it to be veiled and unspoken—not like this. Cramer was an 
arrogant man. ugly and rough-spoken; had always been. But 
in all his previous dealings with Lindeen he had kept that 
arrogance, that ugliness, that insulting tongue controlled. There 
was a difference here and Lindeen set his mind to it, probing 
at it, seeking the source of it and its causes. 

He was strongly conscious too of the light upon him. 
Whit Logan had said, “ Don’t back-light yourself.” He was 
backlighted now; a target for all the guns here and all those 
in the yard behind him. Logan had said too, ** Talk nice to 
Cramer. There’s too many willing killers in that Diamond 
crew. Two of those willing killers were here on the porch 
now; three, if one counted Cramer himself. And Cramer 
would have to be counted. Cramer was a fit leader for a 
wild outfit, as wild as any of the men he hired. 

Lindeen said slowly, ** I came here with Miss Darling. 
I understand she owns Diamond. Or am I wrong, 
Cramer?” 


■ OWns j 1 * I run if-” Cramer grinned thinly. “ May- 

be 111 own k, when the times comes. How does that strike 
you? 


. j* Strike me> ” lindeen said honestly. ” But it’s 

a load 1 11 bear, it I have to. Right now though. I’ll speak 
my piece and go. I had to shoot one of your men to-day. I 
leckon Dunn s told you.'* 

.noth ^ l ° ld T‘ii 1 11 le!I you - Misler: Benson’s 

mind!’ 1 ’ ^ ^ ^ you ^ 3V ° l ° pay 0,16 cJay - Bear * * n 


I 11 do that,” Lindeen said softly, 
here s an item for you to remember. I saw 
wearm. the Diamond brand. The last time I 


Meanwhile, 
a steer to-day 
saw that steer 
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Oamer ^but 01 ^ 00 **’ Ca ^" ^ man s enti, J e d to a few mistakes, 

Aie you makin out that you know every critter on these 
ranges by sight. Mister? Why. hell*” 

1 m teliin you. Cramer. Sometimes a man sees an 
animal he remembers. I’m being friendly now. just tellin’ you. 
INext time. I may not be able to be friendly.” 

John Cramers voice rose, suddenly blustering. “Any 

time! 


... But Lindeen had turned to Lee Darling. “I’m sorry, 
JVliss Darling. This goes beyond anything you could help or 
prevent. Don t let it embarrass you.” 

“ But I-” 

Pit sm ^ e< ^ al ^ er> 1^ y° u re uneasy here in any way— 

1 II take you into town with me. There's an hotel there; or 
there are friends of mine who would be glad to have you.” 

She shook her head. Thank you, but—no; I’ll stay 
here.” 

He nodded and turned. “ I’ll be leavin now, Cramer,” 
he said slowly. “ Unless you've—other plans?” 

Cramer said, “ Git!” and flunj his arm out in a gesture 
of dismissal. 

Lindeen stood for a moment, suddenly hot and reckless 
and willing to face this thing here and now to a showdown. 
He murmured, ’ Make it easy on yourself, Cramer. I'm as 
ready now as I’ll ever be.” Which was a lie, but it eased 
some of the anger that was in him, some of the resentment. 

He saw Dunn’s angry movement and he thought for a 
moment that Dunn might force the issue; but John Cramer 
stood immovable and towering between them and Dunn fell 
motionless again, leaving the thing in Cramer’s hands. 

Lindeen turned slowly and walked down the steps and 
Cramer swung foiward, following him half-way down to the 
path’s end where Lindeen’s bay waited. Lindeen stepped up 
into the saddle. The bay danced fretfully but Lindeen held 
him, looking back past Cramer at Lee Darling where she stood 
in the lighted dooiway. Her head was high, her face shadow¬ 
ed, but he could see her arms hanging stiff and straight beside 
her, her hands clenched and rigid, and he knew how angry 
she was and how bewildered. He raised his hat to her and 
saw her answering gesture, saw her wheel afterwards and walk 
swiftly through the doorway and swing the door shut behind 
her. 
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It was Cramer now who was back-lighlecl. But it was 
lighter now even away from the windows and Lindeen knew 
that he was too targeted and vulnerable. Dunn and the man 
called Oregon still stood yonder in the porch shadows and 
there were other men—a dozen or more—spread out around 
the yard itself. They had come forward, watching and listen¬ 
ing. He could feel their eyes on him now as he sat there m 
the saddle, and he could feci their hatred. 

He reined back the bay, holding Cramer and all those 
others under his careful scrutiny. 1 here was violence here, 
lightly leashed, filling the night with tension and uncertainly. 
A word from Cramer, or a movement, would turn the gun3 
loose. But Cramer stood molicnlcss and silent, and Lindeen 
pulled the bay horse back until the darkness gave him a scant 


protection. 

Cramer spoke then, lifting his voice across that distance. 
“ You've got guts. Mister. But you're setlin' in that saddle 
now only because I’m lettin’ you set on it. Don’t forget it, 
Lindeen! To-night—you was lucky. Don't stretch your 
luck. From now on, keep off Diamond!” 

1 he bay wheeled then and Lindeen lifted him, raking him 
with the spurs. He heard Dunn say, ** For God’s sake, 
John! You had him; why’d you let him geFaway:” And 
then the quick staccato of the bay’s hoofs cut out all other 
sounds and Lindeen let the horse run, holding that pace until 
he was well clear of Diamond. 


He left the trail then and swung southward, dropping 
to a running walk as the bay hit the rising ground that made a 
ridge just back of Diamond's buildings. Fie put that ridge 
behind him and turned west along its far slope, riding now on 
the back leg of a narrow U. The fooling here was turf and 
the bay s feet made hardly a sound on it. The ridge ended 
]ust back of the Diamond bunk-house, and Lindeen cut north¬ 
ward there, slipping down once more into the shadows of the 
Diamond build.ngs. 

I • j ^ ln J ess these men °f Cramer’s were unlike other men 
Lindeen had known, they would be gathered now in front of 
the mam house, around Cramer, chewing over the pro’s and 
cons of these past moments. That was the thought that had 
popped into his mind even as the bay lifted him out of that 
jackpot in front of the Diamond ranch-house. There had 

I" hl , s . “mjng here; a purpose beyond the mere 
gesture of showing hmjself to Cramer. 
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He dismounted in the shadow of a building and tied the 
bay there, looping the reins loosely. T he bunk-house stood 
between him and his objective, and he slid past it, certain that 
it was empty. But he halted at its far comer, checked there 
bv the sound of voices. 

Two men stood yonder, midway between bunk-house and 
stables, facing eastward. “ He went out o' heann' damn' 
sudden! 1 ain't plumb sure he ain’t circling back. 

“ Why would he do that. He was damn' lucky t get 
gone; and he's smart enough to know it! 

Yeah. I reckon so. Reckon he ju-t slowed down, and 
off the sound. . . Why d’yuh reckon Cramer 
eh? I've seen 'em lough before, but that 
I*d feel safer if he was took care of! And 
chance made to order. l-ook- like to me Cramer 


tbe ridge cuts 
let him go. 


hombre- 
this was 


missed a bet.” , . . . . , _ . 

The men moved slowly out of Lmdeen s sight. pad 

(be comer of the bunk-house, and Lindcen sbd fonvarc. 

running smoothly. silently. for a low building a litt.e 

There is an unmistakable smell of horses and hoot-parmgs 
and hot iron and coal-smoke about a smithy, and Undeem 
standing motionless there in the darkness, felt the bite of H m 
Ins nostrils. Someone had been working here well into .h 
evening for the banked fire in tbe forge made a dull glow visible 
here in the darkness. But there was little light in that redness, 
only heat; and Lmdeen waited for a moment, letting h* eye^ 

adjust themselves to this blackness. 

He moved forward warily, feeling his way. But on 

he was clear of the doorway the lesser darkness outside moved 
inwards and Lmdeen made out the back bulk ol tbe an 

the wooden tub l>es.de it. He stooped there, remembenng 
seeing smiths leave half-finished shoes hooked over the edge of 
just such tubs: but there were none here and be moved on. 

neaier the forge. , . . 

This, he knew, was tricky business. Iron makes * 

mighty din in falling, and there was iron here, loose, ready to 

trap an unwary movement. He touched iron even before I* 

touched the forge, iron faintly warm the handle of some too 

resting in the coals. It shifted to his touch, making what 

seemed to Lindcen an unearthly racket. , 

He would have to have light. No u-c fumbling around 
here in the darknes*. Horseshoes—that was what he wanted. 
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and they were here, somewhere. But he might never find 
them in this darkness. 

He found the forge-bellows and ran his hand out along 
the handle. There was a sale bill and a couple of old letters 
in his pocket and Lmdeen opened them, dropping the lot on to 
he black mound m the centre of the forge. He pulled the 
bellow-aim down strongly. let it creak upward, pulled it again. 

, 5 L Up OUl ° , llle embens - licked at the paper. 

w U L fi ed u hC , r °T W,,h a flickenn 8 light. That light 

have to huTry OU8 ° f ' his bulld '"*- Hc 

• • I T ,e found \ v,,at he wanted: a rack of wooden crossbars 

il H t°? ran E ed ») order of sizes. They were alike: all of 
them had the curved toe-calks he was seeking. 

eyes blclTtoTh*' f H ® had , COme fo J: But ‘he light drew his 

darkn . V thc he kad touched a moment ago in the 

ever "^en. ^ But if ' va * unlike any" he had 

bu,ld m A „ bo ^ l 1 SCU / ed . on «-vel somewhere just outside the 
tag £ non heldT S ,,C,V « k jun r d - J E ™> afl " "•«! w.„t 

•hi. dart^' d s °ted e 'aiZ s ,' h h‘ H ; i 8h ' he y °-?£ r d °° rwa > 

aue, SS, -ftp* ■=■: 

dLLar'codr^it a blo» 8 fi h t ° U,side of <>" c wall "IiearTh^ 

cracks. C ,l bi °‘ firS * one and 'hen another of those 

wanted: a Xnk" near "' a " T’ 1 he found wha, h e 

a .Ked'r^n'. t^e^T^ 
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side, slid through the opening and let the plant fall back in 
place again. 

The man in front of the smithy was yelling. A gun 
spoke three times in rapid succession, and Lindeen heard the 
slugs r:p through the wooden building. He ran, keeping the 
smithy between himself and that marksman. 

He could hear now the yells and the racket of running 
men pouring down from the main building, but the bunk-house 
hid him from that quarter and he mounted, guiding the bay 
west by a little south, keeping the building carefully between 

himself and that uproar. , , , , 

Behind him. a dozen guns joined the one that had been 
firing, their chatter filling the night with a quick excitement. 
Outside the yard. Lindeen lifted the bay to a gallop. . • • 
That smithy would look like a sieve in the morning! It would 
be a cold place to work, in winter. 


CHAPTER V 

Beau Lindeen slapped a stinging dose of lotion on the fiat 
and freshly shaven planes of h.s face, rubbed it dry and th°ug™ 
that, although shaving was the white man s burden, it had its 
compensations. The comb left its neat pattern ,n h.s wet hair 
but that was temporary. Dry. the hair would cud in spite/of 

hell and hard brushing. . , r„i_ j 

He buckled his gun-harness over his clean ^‘er-faded 

Levis and settled the holsters on his lean flanks, fed a black 

string lie in a four-in-hand knot under the collar of the blue 

shirt and shrugged himself into a grey vest, leaving the vest 

unbuttoned. Nobody had ever told hint why a vest was such 

an important par, of a man's gear m ,hts country, but he d 

worn one so long, and seen other men wear them that he fe 

only partially dressed and uncomfortable without it. For » 

lawman, it was a thing on which to hang a badge, and the 

pockets too were points in its favour. 

He had his hat half on before struck h.m that a hat 
with a pair of bullet holes in its crown and a brand on he 
under side of its brim might cause comment He mashed th 
hat flat, roled it into a tight cylinder, wrapped a piece of new^ 
paper around it and tied it. One of h.s chores to-day would 

be to buy a hat 
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The smell of coffee called to him from the hotel dining¬ 
room as he came down into the lobby, and he turned that way, 
heading out of long habit towards the table in the far comer. 
But a woman spoke to him from a table near the doorway and 
he turned, looking down into Ann Wheeler’s dark, whim¬ 
sically cynical eyes. 

He said, “ Hello, Ann,” and sat down facing her, feeling 
again the cool comradeship this woman had for him. 

She was a tiny thing, completely feminine and with a sort 
of fragile loveliness that was a thing you had to get used to, 
for behind it was a mind that was disconcertingly masculine, 
full of a man’s wisdom. Dan Wheeler had wanted a son, but 
Fate had been kind to him and had given him this daughter 
who was better than most sons and l>ettcr than her father; for 
when Dan Wheeler died. Ann had taken full command of 
Wheelers acres and Wheeler’s men and Wheeler’s Slash- 
branded cattle and had built the outfit into one of the best m 
the state, running the Slash brand on more cattle than Dan 
Wheeler had ever owned. 

She said, “ So you remember me! I'm a little surprised, 
Beau. I still live in the same place—that big ugly old house 
a few miles south of town. Or had you forgotten?” 

Lindeen grinned at her. " Women,” he said sadly. 

It never occurs to em that a man might have his work to do. 
It’s round-up time, darling. Or had }>ou forgotten?” 

. while I m paying two men good wages to represent 
me with your wagon. And I’ve just finished the same job. 
remember, before you started. ... 1 suppose Whit would use 
that same worn alibi to explain why lie hasn’t been to sec me. 
How is he. Beau?” 


Lindeen watched his usual assortment of food and drink 
materialise in front of him before lie answered. 

” He’s all right physically. Mentally. I couldn’t say so 

much tor him. I sometimes suspect the man has fallen for 

some woman. I hate to think it of him. He’s a fine fellow 
most ways- * 

" ? f ,that’s true, you’re the only one who’s had cause to 

hXd a H nn » o eler , Said i a ? ,y ’ She «-^d them a,id 
h dged a little. Or at least I haven t had cause to suspect 

d-tion * Th/° U Can 1 tC mC a c nyl ]? ln 8 r ab out his mental con- 

not.on, kV man ’ S Crazy ’ S,uffed ful1 of a lot of fool 
notions about mustn t marry a woman who’s got more money 

than he has or folks think nasty things!” y 
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She paused and Hushed under Lindeen s amused scrutiny, 
then smiled at him. “ All light, laugh! But damn it. Beau, 
I'm not looking for a range boss. I m as good at that job as 
any man in this country. What I want is a husband. 

Lindeen nodded. "Sure.’ he said solemnly. “A 
\. oman needs a man to look after her. Especially when it 
thunders. I’ve worried some about you myself, alone and all. 
and vou so trail.” 

' ” All right, all right. But just the same. Whit Logan s 
a fool, and you tell him I said so! 

Lindeen said, ** I II do that* and Ann Wheeler said, 

“ You do and I'll kill you!” and they laughed together. 

He finished his coffee, set his cup on the edge of the table 
as a hint for a refill, and lighted his cigarette “ You’re not 
the only lady-boss in these parts now'. Ann. 1 here s a girl by 

the name of Lee Darling- . . , 

“ At Diamond. I know. Well, she won t last long^ 
They don’t raise ’em in Boston that can boss that nest ol 
snakes Cramer’s gathered around him out there. . . . Have 

you seen her? ....... .. v/ i» 

“ Mew York, not Boston, said Lindeen. t es, 1 ve 

seen her.” His coffee came and Lindeen tasted it. It was 

too cool for his liking and he pushed it aside, frowning. He 

said. “ I’ve got to go. Ann. ’ and stood up. strongly conscious 

of Ann Wheeler’s shrewd eyes upon him. 

But he turned back to her. ’ Be nice to her, will you. 
Ann. if you see her? She’s a nice kid . . . and she s in a 

‘ OUgh Shfstood beside him and slipped her fingers through the 
crook of his elbow, walking with him across thejobby May¬ 
be what’s wrong with Whit is catchmg. Beau, she| ^ 

" Sure. I’ll be nice to her. if 1 see her. And I II make 

P ° ,nt ^Thanks. Ann. And—don’t get any wrong 

,dCaS They were at the street door now and Lindeen held it 
open for her, stepping out on to the sidewalk behind her. 

She faced him there, smiling. Any ideas I get P* 3 "’ 
will be right ones! But—it’s awkward, isn t it, her being 

Diamond. ... , , ii 

He shrugged and found uo answer handy. He said, a 

1,1 tie gruffly. “ 1 meant to ask you. Ann; how was your 
tally? ” 
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She glanced up at him, her eyes shrewd and thoughtful. 

Funny how speaking of Diamond should remind you ol 
that, isn’t it? Or is it ? ... My tally was short, as usual 

Shorter than usual, if you must know. Just as yours w’ll be. 
unless I'm mistaken.” 

He nodded. A IrtlJe silence grew between them and 
Ann Wheeler said at last, “ Promise me something. Beau. Just 
one thing.” 

He said. ” Anything at all. Ann. Anything 1 can do.” 

She said. ” Keep clear of Cramer. Beau." And watch¬ 
ed his eyes. 

He said slowly, " It begins to look as if that might be 
one thmg I couldn’t promise." 

She nodded. ' I was afraid of 'hat. What have you 
found out. Beau? Or—is it the girl?" 

He started to shake his head, and stopped. " Maybe 
that s part of it, he said slowly. "" But only pari of it. 

After all. I m sheriff of thus county. I’ve got a job to do." 

" You don’t have to do it alone.” She met his ga/.e. her 
<;wn eyes sober now. * ^ ou re hard. Beau, and you’re stub¬ 
born. But you’re loo big a man in this country, and too im- 
portanl to too many people, to be let go alone against a crew 
like Cramers. If I wasn’t in love with that fool Whit Logan 
Id marry you and tic you to my apron-strings! . . . What 
I m trying to say is—when the time comes, pass the word 

along, won t you? I*ve got a dozen good men eating their 

heads off and doing nothing, now that round-up’s over. And 
theie s a dozen or so other outfits m this county. I'll even lend 
you Whit, if you’ll take care of him. . . 

She laughed a little and blinked a pair of lovely eye. 
that were suddenly misty. " Rustling is everybody’s job. 
Heau; not only yours. Bear it in mind!" 

She turned and left him there, and Lindecn stood for .1 
moment, watchmg her trim figure down the street, his heart 
warm with a deep affection. 

The package in his hand reminded him of his need for 
nc\% headgear and he crossed the street at an angle to where « 

«ve h£ S T T° a T ed - “ Mc r Fumish '"S s '' s.l Gottlieb 

gave h.m a brisk good morning but was a little surprised at 
L,ndcc„ s need “But only las, mon,' I sell yoT a ha,. 
Sheriff You haf an accident or somethink?" 

It blew off yesterday.” Lindeen told him. » I llto a 
canyon. I 11 take another ju*t like it, if you’ve got it.’’ 
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“ Into a canyon, is :t ? Plenty off men vould climb in 
and out oif canyons all day for vat you pay for a hat, She-iff! 
I'm tell ink you! I ain’t gomplainink. onderstand; yust tell.nk 
you. So: there you are. Identical!” 

Lindeen nodded and glanced at the mirror. His ha:r 
was dry now. and already curling. He frowned and set the 
hat on top of it. “ You know a man named S.mpson, SJ? 
Jesse Simpson?’’ 

Jesse Simpson? No .... Vat for you ask? 

Just wondering.” He laid the money into Gottlieb’s 
hand and walked to the door. But he remembered something 
then and turned to leave a purling injunction. “ If you should 
see this Jes.>e Simpson. Sil—don't reach for that shotgun you 
got under your counter. I here s no Dead or Alive posters 

out for him, far as I know. , 

Pie was grinning as he left the store and headed for the 

Post Office. Sil and that sawed-off shotgun were famous 
locally, and with due cause. Three extremely tough gentle¬ 
men had tried to hold Sil up one night, doubtless thinking to 
find him easy picking. Sil had pleaded with them, his thin 
legs and his thin voice both atremble. Feeling no fear of such 
an abject object, the tough gentlemen had grown careless and 
Sil had dived for the shotgun he kept under his counter. In 
ihe end. Lew Drake. Texton’s Town Marshal, had sent po.t 
haste for a doctor to extract an impartial distribution of Number 
Four shot from three .thoroughly chastened badmen; and 
Sil’s reputation in a town addicted to gunplay was made 


ioreover. , , . . 1 i i 

\t the Post Office. Lindeen took his mail and asked again 

,he same question he had put to Gottlieb. Surely ,f there were 

a man named S.mpson in this county Pop Burley would know 

him. or know of him; but Pop said no. I ve seen the name 

some’ers. Beau; but 1 can’t remember where it was. Give m 

some tune t’ sort o’ mull it over m my mind. Maybe r ^ 

member. One thing certain though: he don t get h.s mail at 

this office. That much I can tell you. 

Out in the street again Lindeen paused for a moment m the 
warm sunshine to glance at the mai fie earned. Most of it 
was for Lew Drake. Lindeen and Drake shared the_ same 
office in the front of the buildtng that served also as both city 
and county jail, and Lindeen turned in that direct.on now. 
thinking that Drake’s wide knowledge of this country and its 
people might help him. For Drake had an omnivorous appetite 
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for rumour and a retentive memory. They were a part of the 
equipment that made Drake a good Marshal. 

As things stood now, all Lindeen had was. first: a flock 
of suspicions and. second: a flock of facts. l ie had no means 
of connecting those suspicions with tho'C facts. 

And until he had some such connecting link it would be 
impossible for him to lay down a sure course of action. 

Lindeen ! ” 

He wheeled abruptly, knowing that voice, feeling it jerk 
him up to a sudden attention. It was Cramer. He stood 
there motionless, watching Cramer come towards him. 

" Headed for your office? I’ll walk with you.” 

Lindeen nodded. It puzzled him a little that Cramer’s 
tone should be so impersonally calm. It had been anything 
but that last night, he remembered! 

“ What I want to know is. what was the idea of circlin’ 
back last night in the dark, prowling in my blacksmith shop?” 

They were walking together now. shoulder to shoulder, 
and Lindeen turned his head to meet Cramer’s gaze. 

"Did I do that?” he asked softly. “What would I 
want in your smithy. Cramer?” 

JThat s what I can t figure out! ’ Cramer exploded. 

1 hey crossed a street then and Cramer halted. This 
was half a block short of Lindecn s office. 

. wasnt you. who the hell was it? And what 

was he dom ? 


I he man, Lindeen saw, was honestly puzzled. And 
that knowledge pleased him. He said. “ You could hardly 
expect me to answer that question. Cramer, knowm’ none of 
me tacts. Are you comm’ to me in my official capacity, or 
not. I mean, are you layin a complaint—trespass, burglary 

things^over/ ^ If y ° U are ’ ni — out and look 


nnl , ; 7 No! . ; V No - damn it. why should I? There’s 

nothin missm far as I know What would there be in a 

damn smithy for a man t take, anyway? . . y ou damn- 
sure it wasn’t you. Lindeen?” ° U damn 

^ m sure - ^Aether I can convince you or not is 

r,h he s r ho m p :'cV am e^ y ShOU,d 1 ^ ‘ » voul bfaew! 


what c ; u ,Y fi U “ a before! And ,hat’s 

.•a be daZ-' J* LZ'MT r S «"S 
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different! Bui I caul!’ lie shrugged. “That’s all I goi 
to say. Lindeen. Sorry 1 bothered you.“ 

Lindeen nodded and iu:ned. Turning, he had a fleednv 
glunpse of some swift change in Cramer's eyes. Before, those 
eyes had been angry, puzzled. Ii seemed lo Lindeen that, 
just as he turned. Cramer's eye- had nar;owed, and drawn 
tight as if by some expectancy. . . . He was conscious too 
that Cramer stood where he had left him, not moving. 

He turned right, stepping up over the threshold of his 
office. I he chair back of Drake's untidy desk was empty 
and Lindeen dropped Drake’s mail on it. Putting it among 
th*- rubbish on the desk. Drake would never find it. . . . 

A voice behind him said. “ It’s about time, Lindeen. 
I lx-en waitin' here a long time.’’ 

I he voice was flat, faintly familiar. 1 he words meant 
nothing, yet there was threat in them, deadly, implacable. 

1 Mideen felt the chilling impact of that threat against his spine 
and in his nerves, the way a man feels the danger in a rattle¬ 
snake’s warning. 

He wheeled slowly, letting his arms hang loofce. 

A man stood in front of a straight chair in the corner to 
ihe left of the doorway and. for an instant. Lindeen failed to 
recognise him. 1 he room s^rned dark after the bright sun¬ 
light yonder and it took Lindeen’s eyes a few' seconds to focus. 

But he saw' the sling then in which this man’s right arm 
rested; and he said, “ Hello. Benson.” without any inflection. 

Benson slid forward and reached out with h*s foot, kicking 
the door shut. The gun he held in his left hand was cocked, 
its muzzle belly-high and steady. He said. I his *s one 
time bein fast with a gun ain’t goin to help you. Lindeen. 
He slid sideways acros<s the room, heading for the door leading 
into the hall down between the cell-blocks. 

Lindeen said slowly, “ You 11 swing for this, you know, 
Benson. I wonder if it’s worth it. 

*• I he man's grin pulled his lips back. Don t worry 

about it, lawman. I got a horse in the alley. 

Lew Drake said, from the window, “ And I got a bead 
drawed on your buckle-belt! Drop that gun. Mister, befoie 
I cut a tunnel in you!” 

Benson leaped, crouching. His gun cut a livid gash in 
the room's dimness, aimed at the window. Drake s shot had 
missed. Benson spun, cat-like, whipping his gun towards 
Lindeen. He screamed once as L *ndeen’s shot took h:m chest 
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high and centred, and Lindeen saw the look of hatred and 
amusement in the man's eyes. He went back two slefcs against 
the wall and stopped, staring down at the gun he could not 
lift to aiming level. His knees broke then and he went down, 
pitching forward, hrs shoulders against the legs of Lrndeen s 
desk. 


I he front door crashed inwards and Lew Drake < harged 
through it, cursing. He stopped short and straightened 
gradually. “You all right. Beau? Damn him. I should' ie 
shot first and talked later! He moved so fast I plumb I os* 
track of h'm! You all right. «on?” 

Lindeen nodded. 

Hells fire and damnation! I knowed somethin’ was 
wrong when I seen that door closin’. So I snuk around to 
' lu ‘ window. And then, damn it. I started talkin’* I know 
b ier—— I just amt got good sense sometimes!’’ 

" You saved my life. ; s all.” Lmdeen said slowly. 

John Cramer spoke rheii from the doorway. “ Some day 

your luck is due to change. Lindeen. A man can dodge just 
so many bullets. * 


A man thrust past Cramer, stopping Lmdeen’s answer. 
It was Pop Burley. What’s all the shootin’. boys? Little 

target practice ? Look. Beau. I just remembered where I seen 
that name Jesse Sunpson. It was on a letter—-Great ball o’ 

jre I here * a dead man on the floor there! Ain’t you durn 
tools gonna do anything about :t?“ 

John Cramer said. “ What’s your interest m Jesse 
Simpson. Lindeen? What did you want to know about him? 

bunny, with Benson lying dead yonder, that Cramer 
hould want to talk about Simpson. ... It was all right, m 

theory, having to gun a man down, watch him die; but it was 
neii on a man s nerves. 


He said. Miss Darling said a 
wanted to buy D,amend. i was_ju s t 
you tell me about him?’’ 


man named Simpson 
curious. What can 
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had the drop on him. But that was crazy. Benson must 
have heard him coming; had probably drawn the gun even 
before Lindeen crossed the threshold. . . . 

He crossed to his desk and picked up the paper-wrapped 
package he had left here yesterday. His eyes picked up the 
bright yellow scar in the window-casing yonder where Benson’s 
bullet had struck, and he sat motionless for a moment, going 
over what had happened. 

Benson had tired a split second too soon in his haste to 
meet Drake’s challenge. He’d had his elevation about right, 
though. The slug had missed Drake by only a matter of 
inches. Drake’s own slug had grooved Benson's left hip and 
had gone on to bury itself in the wall yonder. The doctor 
had found the mark on Bensons body; a mere scratch, but it 
had soothed Drake’s pride a little. After all, Benson had 

moved damned fast! , r> 

Lindeen’s gaze drooped slowly to the spot where Benson 

had fallen. There hadn't been a lot of blood, and what there 

was had been removed quickly and the place scrubbed. But 

there was still that clean place on the floorboards—— 

Damn Benson! Lindeen turned h.s chair a little, so that 

the corner of the desk hid that place on the flooring The 
thing was past, finished. It had been a case o^k.ll or be 
k : Iled ; and not the first time, either. He thought. I m actin 

' lke a He h ripped the paper off his package and laid the hat on 
the desk before him. The hat was a reminder of hvopuote. 
First die shot fired at him at the mouth of Crooked Canyon 
Second, the branding iron he had found >n the Diamond 

4m “ h There was nothing so very amazing in the fact that some¬ 
body had shot a. him. he Drought dryly He was a shertff. 

and Plenty of -" looked on thati 

Diamond. That much was pretty well proved by the tracks ot 
,hC Sh No. 'the funny U 't V hmg l0 a e ^ a ut that business was that the 

scoied or not. Or was it jus. that he was completely sure of 
ma ThaT* possibility, of course. Bn, it was one that 
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Lindeen discounted. It was not. he thought, the way a klllerV 
mind would work. 

A second mystery was that that had not been the first' 
time an ambush had been laid in that spot. There were signs 
there of long and repeated vigils. Had this man. then, waited 
thee before for Lindeen to pass? It seemed unlikely. It 
was a spot Lindeen passed frequently but at irregular intervals 
on his way to and from Pothook. It would have been easy 
enough for any one to learn when Lindeen would make such 
a journey; and if this man had done that, he wouldn't have 
needed to make all those unsuccessful vigils. 

, ^. y k e wasn’t interested in me at all,” Lindeen 
thought. “ He didn’t shoot until just after I’d started to turn 
into he canyon. Maybe he was there to stop just anybody 
who did that.” 

But why? There had been nothing in the canyon worth 
seeing. 

He thought, ” I’ll look again. Maybe there’s something 
I missed. 


He shelved that problem for the moment and turned the 
hat over. The brand on the under side of the hat-brim was 
he second puzzle, one that had been an itching annoyance in 
the back of his mind since Thursday evening. There was a 
brand book in one of the drawers of his desk and he dug it out 
and began running his finger down the columns. 

r.m. ; f St m doin8 5 ha I t ’ scowling over it. when Lew Drake 

**j 11° ! ie , , 9 ra . ke his hat and cam e over to 

the b, M 6 , L,ndeen 5 6 f k - He looked at the hat there, saw 
the bullet holes in it. and grunted. 

> n Hunh! The bee that made them holes must’ve 

passed you:" ^ W “ "'hen ^ 

Lindeen nodded. 

Drake turned to his own desk ** Sr, /- 

meant when he talked about you dodgin’ bullets ” ramCI 

Lindeen stared a, him. ’’ But Cramer didn’t know about 

said. y ° U rC r ‘ 8hl! ” - 

, 1 sometimes am.” Drake grumbled ” 1 

At ^ 

He knowed.” 
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Lindeen wailed. Lew Drake pulled a cigar out of his 
top vest pocket and twisted his big body in the chair to find 
his knife and matches. He cut the cigar with meticulous care, 
brushed his heavy moustache aside to make room for it, and 
strvick a match. The match was burned back almost to his 
fingers before he had the cigar lighted to suit him. 

*• All right.*’ Lindeen said wearily. “ Gettin' news out 
of you is like gettin* water out of a deep well. 'l ou have to 
be primed. Go on, talk! How do you know C'amer knew 

Benson was here?" 

" I seen him." Drake said cryptically. It was like 
this. I was over in the barber shop. When I come out 1 
seen Cramer just comin* out o* this office I yelled at him. 
asked hm if rt was me he wanted. He said no lie was loolun 
for vou I stood there talkin to a bunch of fellers and pretty 
soon I seen you and Cramer together. What I m gettin at is— 
nobody come into this office afte. Cramer was in it, or Id 
seen em. If Benson was here when Cramer was Cramer 
must've seen him. If he seen him. he must ye had a pretty 
Uit notion what he was here for. ... It looks to me. Beau. 

I ke Cramer don't like you." . . 

Lindeen remembered Whit Logan s remark on a similar 
subject. “ That." he said. ** U practically a classic example 

of understatement! 

Drake grunted. , .. 

“ There’s something I've been meaning to ask you loo. 

•• £ tmA-s 

Wm - n ■ , Wh / a d dlv y ° U r^ab of h -ha> ,haO a hell of a 
, ay worth of SUW u The,o 

bullet holes didn’t hurt it . jus ven^ ^ any _ 

you want to go and spoil »• • 

Way? *‘ It’s the mark of branding iron I found in the forge ,n 

tbe blacksmith shop at the Diamon . pin” 

“ Rrand eh? At the Diamond. well. .."p. 

“ Yeah, ‘well!’ It’s a brand—but what brand. O 

what part of what brand? . , i . 

’’ Part of a brand, eh? Now. that * an idea . §; .1 got 

It’s a rafter! See, you turn it pomt uy>- 

“ I thouglit of that. but v\hy. » p f,_ r 

Maybe?Cramer’s figunn to change the brand to R. f 


it! 


• i 
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Diamond 1 —or somethin’. Maybe this Darling woman think? 

it’s look prettier.Or, look! You could stamp it twice, 

see—first one way and then the other—and you’d ha\c a 
Diamond !” 

‘‘ Yeah, but the result is too small. You could burn it 
on four times, once for each corner of the Diamond, bein’ 
careful to connect the lines each time, and get something a'.touf 
the right size. But why do that? Why not use the Diamond 
stamp-iron in the first place and save trouble?” 

I don’t know. Or care, much. Why should I worry 
alxmt tryin’ to save trouble for Cramer? ... If you had a 
cow branded Cut and Slash, Beau, you could lake this here 
iron and join the tops together and make a right neat Open 
A out of it. . . .” 


Sure. But there s no Cut and Slash brand* iu this 
country.” 

That s right, there ain t. . . . I ain I helpin you much, 
am I?” Drake turned the cigar aiound in his fingers and 
stared at the uneven ash with disapproval. ** What this country 
needs, he said sadly, is a good Iwo-for-a-nickle cigar! . . . 
I ll keep on sludyin’ about that brand. Maybe I’ll think o' 
somethin’, give me time enough.’’ 

“ y° u do - you'll do better than I've done. Maybe 
you can do better on this question: Liver hear of a man 
named Jesse Simpson?” 

> Sure. I heard Pop Burley mention him. yesterday, 
j jP. S CJ [ eS s,uc ^ out hJce a knot on a limb when he seen Benson, 
drdn t they: He d heard the shootin*, but that didn’t faze 
h -i , Bu ' "hen he seen Benson . . . Yeah, come t’ think of 

1.’ , kTk, ?l S, !TiT l r fore 1 ,ha b l °o. That’s the jasper 
that bought^ the old Humber place, down south o’ Diamond 
in Drown Counly. 

Lindeen said slowly. “South of Diamond? Funny I 
never heard of it! 

“ No. ’tain t so funny. I reckon. Brown County ain’t 
)our bailiwick: and that part of it’s cut off from us U p here 

' “ Ra,,er ”; I'm nil terminology, an inverted V placed above (be 
brand letter, numeral or symbol As: “Rafter B B “ Rafter 8 »• 
—8, eic. 

J * I “* Cut ” 1 or H a 1 f lone in a brand 1S called 

/\ Joining the tops of these would give A or Open A 


unny 
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by that tumble rough country. Anyway. Humber’s been 
dead. I reckon, fifteen years. Place was deserted for years. 

1 just happen t’ remember seem’ an item in the Brownville 
Journal, several years ago. about a man named Jesse Simpson 
buy in' the place. He brought Humber's old b-rnnd, too; the 
Hogpen. Seems this Simpson is buildin' the place up. making 
somethin' out of it. I was talkin’ to Hoyt last time I was 
down at Brownville and he said there was Hogpen beef 
thickcr'n fleas on a nigger’s dog back in them canyons. Wed 
never see hide nor hair of ’em up here, though. 1 hem Smokies 
make a tight fence. 

Lindeen said slowly. “ Hogpen . . . You did say 
Hogpen, didn’t you? That’s Simpson's brand?’ 

“ Huh? Sure. You know-” Drake made some 

vague motions with his big hands. “ Four lines, all crossm 
each other, sort of? 

Lindeen nodded. ” Sure. I know.” He stood up. 
grinning. “ Thanks. Lew. I knew you wouldn t let me 
down. You had me worried though, there for a minute. He 
crossed the room with the air of a man with a mission and 
lifted his new hat off its peg. “ i aKe care of that old hat 
for me.” he sa.d (> over his shoulder. It might turn out we d 

find a use for it!’’ . , . , ... .1 

Drake watched him go. “ Let him down he repeated 
softly. “ But. damn it. I did let him down! D:dn t tell him 

a damn’ thing that was helpful. • • •’ 

He stopped speaking, his weathered face gradually assum¬ 
ing a look of pleased astonishment. He sat back m his eh.^ 
ih?n. grinning “Well. I’ll be damned! he said slowly 
“ I’ll just be teetotally damned! . . . He s right, too as >>S • 
as rain 1 I scored a plumb dead-centre bull s-eye without even 

aimin’!' Without even knowiY I’d done 

lookin’ at me so funny! . . - The Hogpen, eh? If that don 

beat the nation! Now. that s real slick! ...... 

The grin faded slowly and Drake sat forward in his chair 

again, his big shoulders sagging slowly as h,s previous saUs ac¬ 
tion drained away from him He stood up finally and pulled 
his hat forward. He was frowning now and burdened wi 

” On second thoughts.” he told himself. I wish I hadn l 
been so all-fired talkative! Not that it would ve made any 
difference. 1 reckon. He'd have frggered .t oul. sooner or 
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later. But there'll be hell t’ pay before we're done with this! 
And no pitch hot! 

If there was no pitch hot. Lindcen was even then engaged 
m healing some. It was a task, he found, requiring certain 
strategies. 

Joel Summerlin looked up from his desk in his private 
office in the Texlon First National Bank as Lindcen entered 
and the warmth of Summerlin's greeting was purely professional. 
He was a cold man with few friendships. 

“ Well. Sheriff. Glad to see you. V/hat can I do for 
you this morning?” 

“ What I want.” Lindeen said directly. " is some co¬ 
operation. Extra-legal, maybe—but sometimes the law’s a 
little slow when a man's got a job to do in a hurry.” 

Summerlin sat down slowly. 'i es?” 1 he word was 
tentative. 

Do you have an account here under the name of Jesse 
Simpson?” 

Summerlin pursed his lips tightly. “ Ah—why do you 
ask. Sheriff?” 

Do you?” 

Well . . . as a matter of fact—yes.” 

As a matter of fact. I knew you did. You mail his 
monthly statements care General Delivery, Brownvile. Pep 
Burley remembered «eein' them.” 

Burley talks entirely too much,” Summed in said coldly. 

But—that’s correct. Sheriff. What about it?” 

Isn’t it a little strange, his bankin’ here when he lives 
in another county? 

Summerlm shrugged. “ I see nothing very strange in it. 
Mr. Simpson carries on his account with us by mail. The 
small difference in distance therefore makes little difference. 
And the bank in Brownville is not—well . . .” Summerlin 
shrugged and let the statement remain unfinished. ** You’re 
not planning to restrict the bank’s business to this county are 
you. Sheriff?” . . 

No. But I want to see your records of ihat account, 
Summerlin. Also, I want to see the records of the account for 
the Diamond ranch—and of John Cramer’s personal account, 
if any. How about it?” 

Summerlin’s face stiffened. “ You know I can’t show 
you those records! Why, it would be unethical, 
illegal! 


even 
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Lincieen nodded. “ Yeah. Yeah, I know ... Of 
course. I could get a court order. ...” 

Summerlin stood up stiffly. ** When and if you show 
me a court order, sir. I’ll place the records at your disposal.” 

And not till then?” 

- No ” 

Lindeen whistled softly. He stared for a moment at his 
fingers, shrugged, and stood up. Okay.” he said. “ I sort 
of thought it might be like that. . . . Well. Summerlin—so 
long. Be seem’ you.” 

He closed the door of Summerlin s office behind him and 
crossed the lobby to a teller’s window. “ I'd like,” he said, 
to know the total of tb** Pothook account. Also my own 
personal account." 

But of course. Mr. L’ndeen! I’ll have the figure lor 
you in a jiffy. 

Lindeen said mildly. ” I m in no great hurry.” And 
waited. 

The teller was gone only a matter of minutes. “ I he 
Pol hook account. Mr. Lindeen. shows a balance of twenty- 
six thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven dollais and nine 
cent . Your personal account is large too—due to the recent 
calling in of those bonds. The balance there is thirty-one 
thou and. two hundred and eleven dollars and forty-three cents 
—to be exact.” The teller smiled. 

*• We’d better be exact, I reckon.” Lindeen said gently. 
*' Suppose you just make out cheques in those amounts. I II 
sign 'em. I’ll take -the c«xsh with me. Big hills, if you’ve 
go! era. Not.” he added. that I m particular. I 11 take 
it any way you can pay it. 

The teller stared at hun. ’* But, Mr. Lincieen! You 
mean—you mean you want to—close your account'? Both 
your accounts?” 

I hat.” Lindeen said, ** is the general idea. And come 
to think of it. I am in a sort of a slow hurry, at that. Didn t 
realise it was so late. 

” But this is most unusual, Mr. Lindeen! An 
amount like this—in cash—I—I’ll have to talk to 
Mr. bummerlin!” 

“ I sort of guessed you would," Lindeen said dryly. 
"Talk to him, then. And tell him its not ethical to keep a 
customer waitin', will you? He’s hell on ethics. He il 
understand.” 
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Five minutes later he was back in Summerlin’s office. 
“ What’s this,” Summerlin said crisply, “ about closing your 
accounts, iVlr. Lindeen? And in cash! Why. that’s absurd, 
man! I he bank can’t be expected to pay out sums that si/e 
without notice! It isn’t reasonable! 

It’s my money, ain’t it? ” Lmdeen asked mildly. 

Yes! Yes. of course. But-" 

’’ And I want rt.” 

But n'hv . J " .... 

Is it—legal- that a man has to tell why he wants his 
money before he can draw it out of a bank? 

No! No. of course not! But, in this case-” 

Matter of ethics then, maybe.” Lindeen said softly. 

”1 see! Summerlin snapped. “ In other words, this 
is a bare-faced form of blackmail! I show you those records, 
or you withdraw your accounts!” 

Blackmail,” Lindeen said slowly, ” is where a man says. 
* You do what I tell you or I’ll hurt you.' I haven’t made any 
threats, that I know of. All I want ts my money.” 

But if I showed you those records you wouldn’t want 
your money, would you ? ” 

'‘Well ... of course, it you showed me (hose records- - 
I might be so busy I wouldn’t have time to do anything much 

with that money, even if I had it. In that case-" He 

shrugged. * But on the other hand. sir. I wouldn’t want you 
to do anything that was unethical. No. sir! ” 

"No* oi course no * ! • • • All right. Linden: you win. 
when do you want to examine those records? 

Now, Ljndeen said softy. He was smiling as 
oummernn left him. Which goes to prove/' he told 
himself. that havm a bank account has its advantages! . 

I wonder just what the hell I’d have done with that money, if 
l d got it? * 


CHAPTER VII 

It was strange and even a little frightening to suspect that 
one was a prisoner in one’s own house! 

I 8 m rl' er , bed I - m earl y dawn of that Saturday 
momuig. Lee Darling listened to the little procession of sounds 

tie Had come lo recognise as the regular ritual of her small 
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community’s awakening—the stirrings and rustlings and (he 
clash of stove-lids and the rattle of dishes, the sleepy grumble of 
voices, the whinny and stamp of horses and the thud of high- 
heeled boots on bare floors—and wondered if she were making 
mountains out of molehills. 

It would, she thought, be entirely possible for her to do 
that. Not knowing the country or its customs, it would be easy 
for her to see significance and ominous meanings in things that 
might be actually quite normal and quite meaningless. 

On the other hand, one docs not need to be used to the 
ways of a new country to lecogmse unfriendliness. She was 
unwelcome here; that much she knew. 

As she had told Lindeen. it wasn’t difficult to see a cause 
for that unfriendliness. Primarily, it went back to man’s 
ancient distaste for working for a woman. She was a “ lady 
boss and she had overheard enough talk to know that that 
was in itself a sufficient indictment. 

She was moreover a symbol of failure. As a name—Lee 
Darling, absentee owner—she had been a fountainhead of 
supply of money and wages. As a person, she stood as a warn¬ 
ing, a warning that that fountain was about exhausted. Even 
a lady boss could write cheques; but if she could no longer 
write them- 

There was, she thought, a sort of paradox in that. 1 hey 
didn’t like working for a woman—but they resented the thought 
of losing that employment! 

It went back, this feeling of imprisonment, to Thursday; 
to her meeting with Beaumont Lindeen. Not that she had been 
welcome even before that. Theie had been unfriendliness from 
the very beginning. But it had been hidden At least, there 
had been an effort at concealment. Now, that was changed. 
Or—was it? Did she only imagine that, since Thursday. 
Cramer and the others had stopped trying to conceal lhe-r 
antagonism towards her? Crarner had made a sort of an 
apology, if you could call it that, for his treatment of Lindeen— 
and of her—that evening. ... . . 

“ We ain't friendly,” Cramer had said. “ And seem 
him ride in here like he done, with a chip on his shoulder, 
wear in that nasty grin o’ his—it gravelled me. 1 e 

he thought by honeyin’ up to you he could hide behind you 
and thumb his nose at me. . . . You can forget what I told him 
about mayl>e ownin’ Damond myself. If you take my advice 
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and sell to Simpson, I’ll go right on runnin’ the spread and 
it’ll be the same as if I owned it; that’s what I meant.” 

“ Suppose.” Lee had asked then, " that I got a better 
offer for Diamond?” 

The questioh had hit Cramer harder than he had meant 
to show. “You ain’t had a better offer, have you? ” He 
had waited, almost breathless it had seemed to her, for her 
answer. 

No.” She wondered, even now, why she had lied to 
him. It had been entirely instinctive; a reaction, possibly, to 
Cramer’s own antagonism. “ But—suppose I did? ” 

His laugh was scornful, but there was relief in it also. 
“ If you do, you better grab it. But you won't. Diamond 
is on the skids; losin’ money. It’ll take money, and a pile of it. 
to put the spread back on a payin’ basis. Not many people 
got that kind o’ money; and not many people are failin’ over 
themselves to buy a run-down outfit. Simpson just happens 
to have the cash, and just happens to know the spread—what 
could be made of it. He’s willin’ to gamble. He’s offered 
you a fair price, ma’am. You’d better take it.” 

There was nothing in that, of course, to warrant suspi- 
cc:n. It was what Cramer had told her from the beginning. 

But, next morning, when she had risked Swipsie, the chore- 
boy, to saddle a horse for her, the boy had stammered and 
finally told her that her mount, the sorrel, had been turned out 
to pasture. “ It was boss’s orders. Miss Darling. He said 
you wouldn’t be ridin’ no more.” t 

She had gone to Cramer then, indignant and puzzled. 
But it had earned her nothing. " It’s dangerous for you to 
ride alone, ma’am. You proved that yesterday. And I got 
no man to spare to ride herd on you.” 

It was such a flat refusal that she had been a little stunned 
by it. Cramer hadn’t even so much as said, “ I’m sorry! ” 

, Still, Cramer was always surly. It was his way. Pro¬ 
bably he resented her. even more than the others, because her 
presence he.c jeopardised the position he had held as master. 
Now, he was merely a manager under a resident owner; 

a woman owner at that. _ It was undoubtedly a come¬ 
down. 

It had seemed to her. too. that, yesterday, the men’s 
attitude towards her, the glances they had given her, had carried 
a more open resentment—and more than that, a surveillance, 
fc-verywhere she had gone, except in her own room, she had 
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»>etn consc.ous of watchful eye* -of men moving unobtrusively 
o tasks from which they could keep track of her. 

Or had he just imagined that? A horse might need 
grooming, or a wheel greasing, without its being apparent to her. 
Perhaps they had done only what they would have done had 
>he not l>een there. 

Put—there couldn't be much urgency about such work 
as that! Surely a man could have been spared from such 
chores to. as Cramer put it. “ ride herd ” on her. . . 

1 he thought made her a little angry. She sat up. tossing 
iter hair back, swung her feet from under the covers and into 
her slippers, stood up and walked to the window. The sun was 
lust showing over the prairies, laying a blue haze across the 
valleys. It was a lovely land! She thought. “If I could 
only keep it' ” And was reminded again of Lindeen and the 
offer he had made her. 

Swipsie was carrying firewood to the kitchen. She 
rould see his shadow yonder by the woodpile, could hear him 
whistling. He was. she thought, the nicest person on Diamond! 
Or perhaps h\s obvious idolat y of her prejudiced her. It is 
natural to like a person whose own liking is apparent, the more 
•o. perhaps, when such an attitude stands out against a gene.d 
unfriendliness. 

There was no bath. I hat was one thing she would do 
with some of Lindeen’s money, if she took it—install a bath! 
And curtains! It was a little awkward, living behind uncur¬ 
tained windows in a world completely masculine! Luckily 
there was a closet off the room with a door that swung outward, 
forming a screen. And there was a creek, with a pool of deep 
clear water under the cottonwood'. She would swim, later. 

It was just past seven when she entered the dining-toom 
for her breakfast. Cramer was reading a week-old paper as he 
finished his coffee and he glanced up from it to give her a surly 
greeting. The cook grunted uncivilly in response to her good- 

She said. “Sweetness and light! How cheerful! Lovely 

morning, isn’t it? And sat down. 

Cramer shot her a look of surprise and disapproval. 
He grunted and made a noisy rustling as he refolded his 
papei. 

She said 
Mr. Cramer, 
horse for me. 

he shopping, and there’ll be packages. 


brightly. “ I’ll be going to town this morning. 
I’ll be grateful if you’ll have someone saddle a 
Or—perhaps a buggy would be better. 1 i> 
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He glanced at her over ihe lop of the papei. He said. 

“ You're not goin’ to town." and slood up. thrusting the paper 
ao behind him. 

ys So it was true—the thing -she had suspected! 1 lie 

ai J knowledge stunned her, left her momentarily speechless. 

She said at last. "1 must have misunderstood you! 1 
d thought you said- 

ich Cramer said flatly. You heard me. 1 said, you’re not 
goin' to town. Not today.’ 

She set her cup down caiefully. " I-do pay your 

ilj wages, don't I. Mr. Cramer? You are—supposedly in my 
■at employ? 

fy* . He said, “ Maybe 1 .-poke loo rough I ain’t u*ed o 
y dealin’ with women. And I’m used to bein boss here, not 
|* havin’ to explain my orders. . . . Does that make any sense 
to you ? 

She nodded. “ Yes. 1 can understand that. But — 
m “ Look. 1 exton ain’t no New England village. It am t 

|t New York, either—with a policeman on every corner. It’s 
a rough, and it can be ugly. Your friend, Lindeen. killed a 
rf Diamond man in l exion yestciday.’ 

<| •» He paused. ‘ You didn’t know that, did you? 

“ No." 

|o "It was the same man he crippled out at his camp on 

,! Thursday. His bein’ crippled didn't stop Lindeen from killin' 
him, though, once he got Benson in town—where Lindeen’s the 
v boss! ... 1 hat’s just a sample of what I’m tryin’ to tell you. 
j. 'i ou don’t know this country. Gaddin’ around hi it, you’ r e 
p bound to get yourself in trouble. Look what happened 
> Thursday. Look how you was took in by Lindeen." 
ii He squinted down at her. *' You liked Lindeen. didn’t 

« you?" 

y She nodded. “ Yes." 

j. ' Sure. He’s not a bad-look-n’ hombre; and he’s got 

y a smooth line of talk. But lie’s a killer! Fast with guns and 
anxious t’ prove it. Some o’ my outfit will be in town to-day 
I. an d—there ain’t no tellin’ what may happen. 1 ain’t runivn* 
s 1,0 chances of gettin’ you mixed up in it.” 

It might be—simpler," Lee Darling said slowly, to 
j. keep the Diamond men out of Texton." 

a _ Cramer grunted. I ain’t knucklin’ under to Lindeen, 
11 w ^ killer or no killer. My men've got a right t’ go to 
1 exton and thpy re goi->’ .... Ho r e’s what you do: if 
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there's things von need, you just write ’em down on a slip o’ 
paper and HI have Swipsie fetch ’em out to you. He’s goin 
in to town to-day after supplies. 1 hat ought to—satisfy you, 

I reckon ? 

She said, ‘ I—suppose so.” And Cramer grinned 
briefly. 

But—the fact remained that she was a prisoner! How- 
eve- well meant and protective that imprisonment might be, or 
might be said to be. it was still irksome. 

A door opened out of the chning-room into the side yard 
and Lee stepped through :t. her mind in a turmoil. A man 
sitting at the corner of the house, his fingers busy with a plaited 
rope, glanced up at her and then looked away quickly, and Lee 
was conscious of a quick resentment. She walked slowly across 
the yard and down to the bank of the creek; turned downstream 
towards the deep hole. A clump of willows hid her there 
and she sat down, trying hard to quell the growing panic that 
was in her. 

After all, Cramer was probably guilty of nothing more 
than a wish to protect her! If she had sensed antagonism in 
the man, it was no more than she should have expected. Why 
shouldn’t he resent her? Hadn’t she come here with— as he 
put it—a chip on her shoulder, already suspicious of him be¬ 
cause of the ranch’s failure? All she knew against Cramer, 
really, were the things her Eastern lawyers had suspected, and 
the things Lindeen had told her. And Lindeen had given her 
nothing tangible; nothing more, really, than hints—the sort 
of thing that might rest on nothing more than a personal 
dislike. 

And—who was Lindeen. anyway? An officer, yes; a 
wealthy cattleman, yes; and—a killer! That was the word 
Cramer had used. Back East they called them murderers. 

But there must be, she thought, some reason for Lindeen’s 
killing of Benson; some extenuating circumstances! Lindeen 
wasn’t a man who could kill coldly, without cause- 

Or was he? What did she know of him? Except that 
he was pleasantly courteous and attractive, and that she liked 
him? What did she know about any of these people of their 
motives? 

She stood up angrily and tossed a rock into the pool. It 
broke the fiat surface of the water and she wailed, watching the 
spread of the ripples. There was mud at the pool’s bottom 
and the rock sank into it, stirring up a slow chain of bubbles. 
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i n They came and stopped, then came again, a6 long as she stood 
Z, there. It almost was, she thought, as if the rock had been a 
n living thing. ... 

She turned back then towards the ranchyard. coming to ;t 
now from a different angle. A dozen or more men were bu y 
in and around the various buildings and she gave them a wide 
_| cl berth, coming into the yard behind the smithy. She was 
walking slowly, her feet making hardly any sound. John 
Cramer’s voice came to her suddenly, clear-cut and venomous. 


12 


“Play it safe,” Cramer said, “but—get him! Don t 
come draggin’ back with any alibis; gel him! ou got that. 

Dunn’s voice growled back at him. Sure . . . Which 
means, I reckon, that you ain’t gom' in to town yourself, eh, 

John? ’ ...» 

“ No. Better if I don’t. I’m goin’ over to the canyon t 
. see how the boys are makin’ out; may ride on down to 
Hogpen.” 

“ I get it. We dodge the bullets and you dodge the 
blame, eh, John? ” Dunn laughed shortly. ” Okay, but 
I’ll expect my pay for thift. You won’t forget that 
will you? ” ^ 

“ I won’t forget it,” Cramer said sourly. ” And look 
Pete. Any man that gets too big for his boots in my outfit— 
is apt to find that they pinch him! You’d be smart not to 
forget that] 

Dunn grunted and raised the hammer he was holding, 

1 beating out a sharp tattoo on the anvil. That ceased and his 
next question was on a different ancient. “ What about the 

girl? ” 

Cramer said gruffly, “ Leave a couple o’ men here ’o 
watch her. Tell ’em not t’ let her out o’ their sight. Lindcen’s 
sniffin’ around her; wouldn’t be surprised if he made her an 
offer. Maybe he has already.” 

• “ What’re you waitin’ on then? Why not get her 

John-Henry on the dotted line and be done with it? 

I ain’t ready. Her comm’ out here unexpected this way 
caught me nappin’ a little. It takes time t’ draw up a deed, 
get legal descriptions of land, search the title, and what not 
Its bein’ done. I figger to fetch the money back, this trjp; 
maybe the deed too. It won’t be long.” 

“ You fixin’ to pay her in cash. John? ” 

** Yeah.” ^ - *- 

-"G\F^3 c'rifX 
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Dunn laughed. 't ou don t overlook many bets, do 
you? \v hat happens to her. afterwards?” ujtj 

"Sou know damn' well what’s got to happen!” turf 
Sure. Rut—how? Got any plans? 

I will have! Why? 'i ou got any suggestions?” 

“No. ... Only—I wouldn’t mind spendin’ a little 
t-me with her. first' I seen her in swimmin the other mornin’; 
that bathin’ suit she wears right revealin’! 

C ramer chuckled. “ Maybe we could arrange it.” he &£ 
snd. ” Pervided you’d take care of—the rest of it. Fewer tier 
'hat knows about that part of it. the better. Keepin’ it just 
between the two of us would suit me fine. " 

Dunn grunted and lifted his hammer again. The din of tp 
his pounding hid the sound of Lee Darling s running leps— nii) 
steps that, by their very haste, stirred up the panic Dunn’s 
words had roused in her. . »ol; 

Without knowing it. she fled along the same course im 
Lmdeen had taken on another occasion. It was a lucky course, 
for it kept her flight hidden from those m whom it might have B; I 
caused curiosity. She thought of that, and checked her 


once. 


It seemed incredible that those last few sentences could R| 
mean what they had seemed to mean! And yet. what other 
meaning was there foi them? “a 


She reached her 100 m at last and closed the door behind kg 
her and leaned against it. She had been frightened before, but J {) 
—not like this! This was Terror, ugly and horrible—a beast 
that pounced and shook and left one limp and empty and .... 

sick! .. x , , 

“ What happens to her, afterwards? i ou know, 

damn’ well what’s got to happen! ” .... , , . ^ 

The words rang oxer and over in her mind, like the blo'-vi ,> t 
of Dunn’s hammer on the anvil. They meant only one thug. Cj}, 
could mean only one thing! Or. again, was she simply reading 

dire meanings into casual words? 1 «: 

Whether she was or not. she was frightened; more 4 
frightened than she had ever been in her life! She couldn't live k 
with fear like this: she'd have to get away, away from 
Diamond, away from Cramer and Dunn and the others. Get ^ 

axvay now. before they knew that she knew. 

But how? “ Leave a couple of men to watch. I ell em ^ 
not to let her out of their sight.” And Dunn would do that. 


Du 


i 
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She remembered dial other thing that Dunn had said, 
and the memory awakened a new terror. She was suddenly 
aware that she was sobbing. 


rr. CHAPTER VIII 

I She thought. ''If there were only some way for me to get 
'em a horse, I might manage it.” 

p She was cooler now, !>etler able to think clearly. There 

were horses in the corral, probably others in the stable. Bui 
mi, her plan, even if it worked, would hardly allow lime for 
p*- saddling. . . . 

jrs A timid knock sounded at her door and her heart came up 

into her throat again. But it couldn't be Cramer; she had seen 
Kin Cramer mount and ride away southward. It mighi be Dunn 
uw , She said, ** Who's there? ” and felt her nails digging 
tar into the palms of her clenched hands. 

k "It’s me, ma’am; Swipsie. Boss said there was things 
you was wantin from town. You give me a list, ma'am, and 
xik I’ll fetch ’em.” 

thf She opened the door, knowing how prisoners must feel 

when they are reprieved. The boy stood awkwardly, red- 
init faced, twisting his battered hat. She said. ” Swipsie--please 
bu --let me go with you. in the wagon? I've got to. Swipsie! 
eaS I’m—I’m desperate! ” 

She saw the terror in his eyes. “ But. ma’am. 1—I 
couldn’t! I—just couldn’t! ” 

i®". She might have known, of course, that Cramer or Dunn 
would have given Swipsie his orders. She had known it. But 

,her . e V ad a chance—a chance in a thousand that they 

a? might have forgotten. 

' Pi u -j^ e nodded > accepting it. " Never mind .... I— was 

afraid you couldn t . . . But-you could take a package, 

oi couldn t you? A small package? And not let anybody know? 
Ini ' Jr -—could you?-” 

of . • , ^ " yes \ ma ain - I could do that, I reckon. Wasn’t 
y 1 nothin said about a package. . . .” 

n ^ a * t - ^he closed the door. It would have to be a 
t t small package; something the boy could conceal. The bare 

* v “ ece ^ 5 | t,e ^ • • • She worked swiftly, making a right package 
tying it light!- 
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Swipsie shot one searching glance at her as he took it. 
“ Where ’bouts shall I leave it. ma'am? ” 

At the—at the hotel. Swipsie. Leave it with the clerk, 
in my name. I’ll—call for it—next time I'm there.” 

He nodded. Is there anything I should fetch back for 

you? I he boss said-” 

No. Swipsie. I’ve changed my mind. But. here.” She 
laid a bill on top of the package and smiled at him. “That’s 
—just for being kind to me.” 

He said, “ You didn’t have to pay me. ma’am. I’d do 
anything for you—anything I could—for nothin’.” 

She wished, when he had gone, that she had left him out 
of this. Clean clothes and her own combs and brushes were 
hardly worth the risk of getting the boy in trouble. . . . But 
it was done now. She heard the wagon creak out of the yard, 
heard Swipsie’s shrill voice admonishing the horses. . . . 

Horses! If she could only get a horse! 

As if in mockery of her need she saw through the window 
a seemingly endless succession of horses caught and saddled 
and mounted. Dunn and the others were going to town. Dunn 
and all but two of the others! Two of them would stay, as 
her jailers. 

She watched them mount, heard the murmur of their 
voices and the taunts they flung back at the two they were 
leaving. The starting clatter of so many hoofs made a brief 
thunder that soon faded, dwindling in the distance to the east¬ 
ward. Long after that sound had ceased she could sec the 
moving dustcloud raised by that travel and she filed the fact 
in her mind as a warning. “ If the plan works.” she thought, 
“if I get away. I'll keep clear of the trail.” 

She slipped out of the dress she was wearing and dressed 
again in the costume she had worn Thursday: riding skirt and 
tailored shirt with a bright scraf at the collar, soft half-boots 
with slanting high heels. If the chance came, she would at 

least be ready. , , , , , 

She could see a corner of the bunk-house from her 

window and, as the shade moved, a man there moved with rl. 
hitching his stool into her line of vision. Later she heard the 
mu mu' of voices in the kitchen and she looked out again to 
see ? f the man was still there. He was, and part of her hope 
died in her. So there were three men left, not two. The cook. 

Of course! She had forgotten him. 

A door opened somewhere along the hall outside her room 

n*5X 
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and the cook’s voice called to her. “ Come and get it. ma’am.” 
But she called back. “ No. thank you. I’m—not hungry.” 
And waited, wondering if that refusal would arouse curiosity. 

She heard the rattle of dishes and the continued murmur 
of voices, then the creak of a chair, and footsteps. From the 
window, she saw a second man replace the first by the bunk- 
house, and once again she heard the sounds of dishes and 
voices. They were standing guard in relays, taking no chances! 

A thin pillar of dust to the south-west caught her atten¬ 
tion and she watched it, hardly conscious of its meaning. A 
rider topped the ridge there and came down towards her and 
she watched him now with an arousing interest. This man was 
a stranger. His coming might make a difference. 

The man by the bunk-house stood up abruptly and 
entered it, casting one last look behind him. He was gone 
then, and the rider was just entering the yard. He rode 
directly to the main house and dismounted: and Lee stepped 
away from the window, pulled her door open and went down 
the main hall, across the big front room to the door leading out 
on to the front porch. The man was just climbing the steps. 

He was a little man. forty or over, with a lean face the 
colour of hand-worn leather and eyes that were pale blue, 
exactly the colour of the summer sky. He was unshaven and! 
now that he saw her, he jerked his hat down and she saw that 

thought ” a *** WaS 3 m ‘ lc *' a PP ear:n S little man. she 

He said, ” Why howdy, ma’am. I was lookin’ for 
Cramer. I m BelH-Ed Bel. I work for Cramer, ma’am: 
been representm Diamond over at Lindeen’s round-up I 
reckon^ you re Miss Darling.” ‘ 

I work for Cramer.” Those words struck the knell 

ot Lee s hopes. She said, “ Mr. Cramer isn’t here. He left 

more than an hour ago. And most of the other men have gone 
town. 

He said. Town? And she thought his yes showed 
a fleeting .urpr.se ” Well . . h’m. I might L well ride 

m to town myself I reckon, bein’ as I’ve missed Cramer. 

sav?n’° n p. St 1 11 mose y around and see what the cook’s 

avm leased to ve met you. ma’am. Sorry I troubled you.” 

She smiled at him, forcing her lips into forgotten curves 
He could carry a message for her. at least. ” You hlZ7t 

to ?h C TV ' BUI - i5n \ U h ° t! I ~ I * hi " k I’” 

to the creek for a swim. It will be cooling. . . 
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He said, “ W'hy. that's a smart idea I reckon, ma’am. 
Pervidin’ you're careful. That’s real deep water there, the 

boys tel! me. I ain’t no swimmer, myself-*’ 

' Oh. I’ll be careful. And I'm a good swimmer.’’ 

He ducked away, past the comer of the house towards 
the kitchen, and Lee whirled, running silently back the hall. 
It was a chance! One chance in a hundred! But it might 


work. 

Hie pulled off her boots, slid her feet into slippers, wrap¬ 
ped a long woolly robe around her. She would need the 
boots and a hat. She picked them up. made them as small 
as positbe. and thrust them under the robe. . . 

I he man at the bunk-house was back in his old place 
again when she came out into ^he yard. He glanced at her, 
s arted to speak, thought better of it and scratched his shoulder. 
She said. '* I’m going for a swim, if there’re no objections. It s 
so hot indoors.” 

He said. “ No objections far as I know, ma'am: Sounds 
like a good idea, t* me. It sure is hot. 

She went past him. down to the creek, along it to the 
spot where the willows would hide her. She dropped the robe 
from her shoulders. Leaving it. -he thought, would lend a 


realistic touch. ... , , . , 

She found a rock larger than a man s head on the creek- 

bank. and dead stick under the willows. She tossed a smaller 
rock into the water, ploughed the pool’s surface with the stick, 
making a noisy splashing. She sat down then and pulled her 
boots on again, leaving the slipper near the robe. Ihe rock 
was heavy. It was all she could do to lift it. 

She screamed, holding the rock high for an instant, then 
pushing it away with all the strength she could muster She 
was already running when it landed. She heard the splash it 
made, waited a long moment—screamed again. • • • 

She circled the thicket, climbing up to a hiding-place 
from which she could survey the yard She was fifty yards 
downstream from the deep hole now. u. line with the smithy. _ • • 
And her plan was working! Ihe men yonder had 
heard her, were running—all four of them—towards he cree 

She waited until they passed out of sight, then slid out of 
the tlnckct and ran. streaking silently across the yard. 1 he men 
were at the pool now. She could imagine them there.stanng 
a: her robe, at her slippers, at the slow eruption of bubbles on 


the pool s surface. 
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Bell’s horse stood where Bell had left him, the reins 
trailing. The horse snorted and wheeled as she mounted, hut 
he gentled readily and she sent him north, putting the hou>e 
between her and the pool. Luckily Bell was a small man' By 
stretching a little, she could get her feet in»o the stirrups. 

She kept the horse at a walk for a distance, then lifted 
him into an easy lope. A little of that and she leaned fo - 
ward, whipping him into a reaching run. She was looking 
back now over her shoulder; but there was nothing—no sign 
of movement, no pursuit. Her guards must still he waiting for her 
to come up out of the water. Maybe they were diving for her! 

She laughed, and knew by the sound of that laughter 
how taut she was and how slrarned and how near to breaking. 
Bell s horse was a buckskin, quick-stepping, powerful. 1 ie 
lopped the ridge north of the Diamond buildings and she turned 
him east, taking the long descending slope at an angle. The 
ridge hid her now from any followei and she was safe' It 
had been easy! 

But there was no strength in her knees where they pressed 
against the saddle, and her palms, clenched on the saddlehorn. 
were wet and clammy. She felt cold all over and desperately 
weary. 


It was past two o'clock when she lopped the last fold of 
oiling country and saw Texton spread out like a cluster of 
child s blocks in the valley below. Three separate mushrooms 
of dust were visible on the trail behind her. the trail she had so 
carefully avoided, but she had no evidence that they were m 

ft i .. 1 1 i ■ I , . t matter, now. if 

ey were. The trail cut down the slope yonder and ran 

straight as an arrow to the village. Half an hour more would 
see her in I exton. 

And—then what ? 


She was saner now, less tightened, able to think mote 
clearly. Part of that was due to the distance between her and 
Uwmond; and part of it. she thought, was a debt of gratitude 

fc° W ? d '2 Be " 2 h ,° rse! She ,au « h ' d a and leaned 

forward and patted the buckskin’s moist shoulder. It was 

k 2V ndeblCd a horse for s l> irr,ual encouragement I 
nut he had been so calm, so sure, so willingly obedient! 

the trail ^ 1”™ forWard guiding him down now into 

wSl^nd W ■ j 7*7 ° f her s,ren « th - ^ery faculty of 

' Snd bra?n and lx>d y h« d been set upon the one necessity or 
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getting to 1 exton. She was faced now with the problem of 
what to do once she was there! I here was no one, not a soul 
in 1 exton to whom she could go for advice or help—no one 
whose name she knew, even—except Lindeen . . . And 
Lindeen was a killer! 

She thought, “ But I have only Cramer’s word for that! 
Cramer’s word, against my own judgment. . . . He’s the 
sheriff. He’s the man any stranger would go to, for protec¬ 
tion. ... 

The town was busier than she remembered it from her 
one glimpse of it on her arrival and that fact frightened het a 
little, reminding her that Dunn and most of the Diamond riders 
were here. But it had its advantages too. Possibly among so 
many she would not be noticed. .... • • 

A woman came out of a building where a weathered sign 
carried the words, “ The New York Store,” and their glances 
met for an instant. It was the briefest of glimpses but Lee 
Darling got from it a memory of slender loveliness. She had, 
too. the feeling that the woman's eyes were friendly. ... 

Two other signs on a low, square-fronted building opposite 
the hotel caught her attention as she dismounted and the words 
‘‘Sheriff’s Office—Office of the Town Marshal” made her 
hesitate for a moment, undecided whether to call on Lindeen 

first or later. . . , -rn 

She fixed upon the latter course and tied the horse. 1 tie 

woman she had seen in front of The New York Store was 
coming towards her now and Lee noticed that, judging y 
woman’s costume, her own was appropriate, bhe had 
wondered about that; wondered if riding gear in town would 


be c °n s Pj si£?ne j f or a room an d asked the clerk for her package. 

Swipsie had kept his word to her; the package was there and 
she took ,t. gaining a small sense of self-sufficiency from this 
re-establishment of contact with even a few of her o\%n belong¬ 


ing*. 

was S' 

cally. 


She remembered the buckskin then and thought that he 
s something of a problem. She thought. I suppose..tech - 
ly. I’m a horse-thief! And they do terrible things to horse 
thieves in this country!” But maybe she wasn t one, , e ‘ th f r j 
Maybe the horse was Diamond property. After all, she di 


own Diamond! , c > 

She said. “ My horse—will someone take care of hint 

He’s just outside; a buck«k»n- 
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The clerk smiled cordially. “ Of course. Miss Darling. 
I know which horse it is; I saw you dismount. I'll send a 


man. 


She said, “ Thank you.” and turned. . . . 

The woman she had noticed on the street stood facing 
her, blocking her way. The woman was smiling, and I cc 
Darling thought again. She’s lovely!” 

I m Ann Wheeler. And you're Lee Darling, of course. 
You and I are two of a kind in this country, both * lady 
bosses It s not a popular breed of cats, either! But there’s 

strength in numbers, they tell me. We should stick 
together. 

She held out her hand and Lee took it. There was a 
reassurance in the firm pressure of Ann Wheeler’s strong hand¬ 
clasp and Lee said. “ How sweet of you to speak to me!” 

Beau told me about you. Beau Lindeen. I felt I 
knew you. 1 hen. too—there’s this.” 

. hC,d ° Ut ,le t ’ efl ,land now * P aIm down, and Lee 

looked down at it. I, was a ring that Ann Wheeler was 

nn hrlr P f ° r hCr “ ls P ecl ! on ’. anc! Lee brought her own hand 
up. holding a second ring beside Ann’s. They wese identical. 

Lee said Miss Hargreaves’ School! Then you-?” 

.h;, : * W , h u ed , er lushed. ” Look at the numerals! No. 

this is my mothers ring. . . .” 

Pul that —^at was my mother’s class!” 

Mv mnilJS*' 1 801 t0 ,h ! nk,n g al >out it after I talked to Beau. 
wir.T h !5 S n f me Was An - n Pa,erso "- She and your mother 
Z L r± rr daSSma,e !t- , PV ? SCen ,he announcement of your 
dml, ge ~ ai l d lhc ,eUer that came with it—many 

d." con„eciio a „ n ” UnUSUal " amC ' Wh:ch “ h °"' 1 <° gel 

meeting Z ol^endr '^ ^ ! 

do too 1 h °P e j,y°“'d feel that way. I do. And since you 

dKk ^Sn,, Sh T ed ; 'f ad,nK L« a little away from the 
w l ’ k • ° mce yOU do * e<d dlat way, maybe you’ll tell me 
utr a„S gS a Ck'° ,own — alon ^—with your h^rse all n a 
seen murder*! ' ° n ^ faCe and ln >' our «3« « if you'd 

Lee laughed, a little shakily. 

My face. I mean. . . 

\ri. Not plain at all—your face (. , 

Witness the wiv ik« ^1 i • • * LJu-te the contrary! 

y the clerk is ogling you, if you need a spiritual 


« * 


Is it as plain as that? 
Quite the contrary! 
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pick-up! No. child, nobody would know you were frightened 
unless they were as nosy and as curious as I am. Come on. 
tell mama! I here’re chairs yonder where we can be fairly 
private—or will you invite me up to your room?” 

“ Would you—come up with me? Please!” She 
turned to the stairs and laughed shortly. " ‘ Tell mama,' in¬ 
deed! Why, you’re no older than I am!” 

” Just a child, really,” Ann Wheeler said. “ But I’m 
ancient in the wisdom of this country! And you are not, my 
dear. It may be that I can help you.” 

It was a front room, and one of the best. ‘‘ Proof,’’ 
Ann said. ” that your face is passable!” She pulled the room’s 
one rocking chair close to the open window, sat Lee down ill it 
and seated herself on the window-ledge. 

Now. Suppose we open this meeting with a little 
speech—by me. I’m a neighbour of yours, the way distances 
are figured in this country. I own the Slash. I’m a friend of 
Beau Lindeen’s—and no friend of Cramer’s. That’s in case 
what you have to tell me is, as I suspect, not flattering to 
Cramer. In fact, in my not so humble opinion. Cramer is a 
skunk! If he’s what's frightened you, I don’t blame you. 
I’m only surprised that you were able to stand him and that 
den of snakes he’s gathered around him as long as you did! 
Which, as the boys say—if them sentiments, plus the fact that 
our mothers were schoolmates, persuade you that I m a person 
to be trusted—go on from there.” 

Lee Darling said. “ I think I’d have trusted you on sight, 
without any of the other. . . . Oh. it’s good to have someone 
to talk to! It’s frightening, being alone in a strange country, 
among strange people. . . . I m not usually such a baby - 

“Of course you’re not, and of course its frightening! 
Especially when the strange people are as strange as those at 

at the Diamond! You talk, ana I 11 listen. 

And so Lee talked and Ann listened. It was not until 
Lee quoted Cramer’s version of the Benson killing that Ann 
Wheeler made any comment. *' Benson laid for Beau, Lee 
in Beau’s office. Benson meant to murder Beau And would 
have. I suppose, if Lew Drake, our Town Marshal, hadn t 
happened along. Lew’s coming gave Beau a chance to draw. 

Beau k:lled the man in self-defence, Lee. 

44 I_think I knew it must have been—something hKe 

that,” Lee said slowly. ’’ I— liked him. He seemed so— 
kind—dependable. I was s V re he wasn’t— what Cramer sard 
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,1 7 eD SO ~T° 1 know * don*, understand the 

ua y things are done m this country, but—killing a man ever> 

>n sel -defence. seems horrible to me. . . . He must be very- 

a-* •■'•>»... •’. 

..jh e-xj™ 

which is amazing, because gunmen are jealous of their remit a- 
tion as gunmen. When they hear of a man wL’c ^ C 1 

fiirpFZzi 


p - # S Him 

out beau is not a gunman; not 


the word. He’s not a k ller fh '’’ n ,he SC " Se We glvc 

a lawman. Hestd kill m'.'Z 

. paused and smiled. “ There’s Sheriff 13 

Lmdeennow. Speak of ,he dev.l_- l Look Lee TnT 

you the kind of a man he is.” k ’ L 1 s,low 

came out of a buildlng^abdC^ on i^^ ,bc i reet a man 
National Bank. It was Lindeen W,ndo "' s ' T «ton First 

moving southwarch '°o£er ‘° ^ broke finally, 

crossed the street to speak to him & ^ 51,11 olbers 

of the poles that supported the ov^ maU ,oung ; n 8 a gmnst one 
in front of Avery’s Bar shoved ° f VCrhangm8 “>of of the porch 

Lindeen’s direction, and Ann WlTT^* Cr< ? ssin , 8 ,be s,re « l in 
Whit Logan.” she safd Whee,Cr P ° ,n,ed ' “ That’s 

I mean’'' J. ‘^ T ^ S « ">»• 

don’t pick men for sheriff out here ° f <h ' S COUn, y- We 

But there’s more thanthat.R P i ^ trus « lb em. , . . 
and they respect him on ir, h' ( J ea der. Men trust him 

Wha, Valuc his fnendsh,™ 

shows himself where men are-^men SCC Ume Beau 

Logan’s not a very demndefJ gou ] g . !° him * Whit 

follower, or a toTdy Bu ™™i n °L° dy d ever , ca,! a 
Beau! He’s an irreverent L„ k , D h T C , r ° SS the street «> 
«od. Does all this rn^.£h^ , £,£" d ,nd ** 

“ Y~" ,rymg "» ™ *•* 1 him." 

You are—you musl u very—fond of Kim.- 
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‘Fond of him? Ann Wheeler laughed. “Child, I 
love him! . . . But you needn't look so woebegone about it! 
I love Beau, yes: but I'm in love with Whit Logan! So you 
can crack your whip! . . . Come on, let’s go and talk to him.” 


CHAPTER IX 


It was after three when Lindeen finished his perusal of 
the four accounts and when he stepped out on to the street again 
Texton was in the midst of its regular Saturday afternoon 
revival. Six days each week this town slumbered, awakening 
only at nightfall; but on Saturdays every man, woman and 
child in the county who could be spared from home labours 
came to town via wagon, buggy, buckboard or horseback to 
shop, mingle with the crowds and—on the part of the men— 
catch up with their drinking. Bars did a flourishing business 
in consequence and the tempo of the town accelerated in a direct 
:atio to the volume of that business. By sundown of a Satur¬ 
day “ anything could happen—and mostly does.” 

Lew Drake said frequently, “ It ain’t hard, week days, to 
keep this town runnm’ fairly smooth and peaceful., But 
Saturdays, I sweat! Keepin’ the peace then is like tryin to stop 
a dog-fight. Collar one dog, t’other’n bites you. Collar ’em 
both, first thing you know you got their owners to fight. Start 
haulin’ the owners to jail, the dogs start fightin again. It s 
enough to discourage a man!” 

Standing there in the bank doorway Lindeen could feel 
the quickening rhythm of the town around him. Two men 
sj>oke to him there, and then two others, and he smelled the 
reek of whisky on them and sensed the brittle underlying excite¬ 
ment that edged their voices. ... , . A D 

He saw Whit Logan lounging m front of the Avery bar 

and saw Logan start towards him; but Lindeen was, by that 
time, himself the centre of a growing group and it was no easy 

task to break away from it. . , . 

He managed it at last and found Logan waiting for him. 

He said. “Ann’s in town,” and caught Logan s nod. 

Logan smiled slowly as he answered, ‘ So s Lee Darling 
for that matter. I hear you had to kill Benson.’ 

Lindeen nodded. It was like him, and typical of the 
relationship between these two men, that he made no com- 
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I thought. The 
than eight calves to 


ment It was not Lindeen’s way to explain his actions nor to 
dwell on them, and it was one of the things he liked most about 
Lx>gan, that he asked little. 

• ««vt » m 7 tUmed , .° 8e,hcr , in, ° !r indeen ’ s and Lindeen 

said. How goes the round-up? 

, Whit Logan shrugged. “ It’s like 

tally s short. We should be gettin* better 

every ten cows. Instead, we’re gettin’ less than seven. Therms 

UP havin’"Stives just fTntLT C ° WS ^ ^ 

though. iSO You C «h“ g rof , Tha h ,v 1 ’ ' m ° lherS "’ an 

wort J Ve ! hOUgh ', ° f "’ Po,h °° k is one brand you can’t 
work over into anything reasonable, that I know of Cachin’ 

em before they’re branded ,s the only answer. Which", 
••■fCr-,. 1 rec ron:and happening plenty frequent." 
the r- a l quesj'on IS, Lindeen said slowly. ** who’s gettin* 

share of S thi an g ather?” A " y ° tl,er brand gettin ’ more than ««s 

short. sa^e as Irare^^No^y^ionf"™ 6 ^ ' hCm rUnni " 3 

Lrndeen stood Ta^watd ‘o ^ "a ^ ™^randed." 
Whit Logan said " Dun d He " ,nHo ' v - Behind him. 

Benson’sXe Fella U he" * "TV™? .F^ >° <^e 

have bothered. I should’ve °,l^ yn .^ a \ He needn’t 

We haven’t see„^ Diamond P "* **"'' <hink of 
be movin’ still farther from D * *" j nd ,n tw ° da y s * and we’ll 
Bel, and this ‘ - 

gnong his complete aUenlmn" t’o’Logan WaS ’ ’Yes 3 F mdeen ,urned . 

-his new ma a n. S Tyndall C we"re d''" 1 S™ ’ ’ ’ Be " ™d , 

left us. I hit for the hom P r,v "6 some forty-odd when they 

into town. When I came r, a ( ter ,hat * ,hen «me 

Bell was right ahead of U ° n tb - S S,de mo, mtains 

Diamond.” ? ***** ° f me * cu “»ng across country f or 

;; Alone?” 

gadrer Jmle'soon!™^ '"oTm'a'X TWmI*" d T Ped ,h '' r 

on in alone. . . maybe 1 yndall was drivin’ them 

“an.” Lindeen said doubtfully.^ W ° U,d ^ a handful for one 
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“ Which is what I figured.” 

“ When they left camp-” Lindeen spoke slowly, not 

quite sure of his own meaning. “ Did they head for the main 

trail-or did they strike out for Crooked Canyon? 

I don't know. Beau. They were just headed east by 
every which way. last time I saw ’em. You know how calves 
are to dnye. I hey were havin’ their troubles.” 

“ Yet by the time they’d come through the mountains they 
had ’em gentled so one man could handle 'em? 

Logan said gently, * Well, there are men that make it a 
business to tame lions and tigers. Maybe Bell and Tyndall are 
calf-tamers." 

And maybe. Lindeen thought grimly, the secret lay in 
Crooked Canyon. It was a thought worth looking into, any¬ 
way. 

He turned*bacl; to the window, watching Lew Drake 
pick an opening between two wagons to cross the street. 
Drake was a big man but he was so broad that he seemed short 
and his weight was a burden to him. He was puffing a little 
and mopping his face wih a great blue bandanna as he entered 
the office. 

” Howdy, Whit. Damn Saturdays! If I had anything 
t’ say about it. I’d wipe ’em off the calendar! Beau, you 
left here like a hound-dog after a rabbit, a while ago. You 

catch him? ” . 

Lindeen grinned. “ No,” he admitted. But I found 
me some tracks! Looks like I might be takin’ a little ride down 
to Brownville about Monday; Brown County, anyway. 

Drake looked at Lindeen and then at Logan. Beaus 
gettin interested in hogs, it looks like, Whit. First thing you 
know, you boys’ll find yourselves rid.n’ herd of a mess o pork 
chops, as like as not. It’d be a nice change for you . . . 
And speakin* of changes—I wonder why the Diamond s took 
to coinin’ in on Saturday, same as common folks? Dunn and 
maybe a dozen o’ them snake-eyed hombres Cramer seems t 
like t’ hire are loadin’ up with a cargo o bad whisky down at 

the Palace. It makes me nervous ” 

Whit Logan said slowly, “ Is that unusual? 

“ You mean, me bein’ nervous? No-o, I reckon its 
chronic, Whit. Even as a boy I was timid—— 

Scared of your own shadow, ’ Logan said dryly. Yes, 
I know! But what I meant—is there anything unusual about 
the Diamond cYew coming to town? Come to think ot it f 
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don t remember ever secin' 'em here—but that might be just 
because they do their drinking at the Palace and I stick mostly 
to Avery's.” 

T hat might be the reason, but it ain’t.” Drake said 

You ain t seen ’em because they ain’t been here; not in a 

bunch like this, and not on Saturday. Seems like, before 

they’ve sort of avoided crowds. Bashful, maybe. I'd as lie - 

they’d stayed bashful! . . . Uh-oh!” His voice dopped 

suddenly. “ Put on your manners, boys. We’re fixin* to 
have company! 

\y/l V mdeen , tUmed and Wh " Logan s,ood U P swiftly as Ann 
Wheeler and Lee Darling entered. Ann smiled at them. 

Hello, boys. Lee. you ve met Sheriff Lindeen. This h 
Lew Drake, our valiant Town Marshal; and this is Whit 
Logan. L«entlemen, this is Lee Darling.” 

Whit Logan said solemnly, “With your permission. Beau, 
I m going to fire a couple of Pothook punchers. They said 
Miss DarRng was as pretty as a little red wagon. She’s as 
pre ty as two little red wagons! Men as inaccurate as that can’t 
e trusted to count cat tie ! Maybe that’s why our tally’s short!” 
of bad, Ann Wheeler said. ‘ considering your lack 

__ act,ce - . this :s business, not a school for pretty 

speeches. Miss Darling has a tale to tell. Beau. In view ol! 

for U whic P h tatl0n ' sf } e ,Y asn ’ l L ver y sure she could trust you— 
tor which you can t blame her. considering the sources of he, 

±n ,0 T 11?" \ ,0ld ^ y ° U —- black as you’re 

also To be Sed™' "" ^ L ' W a " d Whil: ***'" 

A „ m T L ° gan ? lid , a ch . a ' r in, ° P° si,ion L^e sat down 
Ann Wheeler perched on Lindeen's desk and Lew Se 

passing. ^ '° l " fore ' h ' m ' k 'cked the door shut in 

to A "ki n, L ea 5 y ' LjCe fo <Jnd, tell thts story. Tellinn n 
Telling n to tte^le^wta^oth"." No^iw .it* 

t=* « 
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Lindeen said, “ I was the cause of that. I slipped back 
lo do a little prowling. I’m sorry, ma'am. I didn’t think of 
worry in’ you.’ 

4 I was—afraid it was you; and when they wouldn’t tell 

me-” She shivered a little and looked down at her hands 

where they lay in her lap. 

“ Next day. I felt them watching me. I felt as if I were 
a—prisoner—in my own house! I thought, of course, that I 
was just imagining things. . . . But I told Cramer, this 
morning, that I was coming to town, and—he said I 


couldn’t!’’ 

She looked up at Lindeen and he saw the sudden tenor 

that that memory brought back to her. 

“ I had to get away from the house—to think. I went 
ior a walk. By accident, I overheard Cramer and Dunn, talk- 
jng. I was behind one of the buildings. Cramer was telling 
Dunn to do something—I didn t hear the first of rL but Dunn 
said something about ‘ we dodge the bullets and you dodge me 
blame,’ and it made Cramer angry. . . . Then they started 
talking about—me.” 

Drake cleared his throat. I he sound was somehow 

startling in that brief silence. . . 

44 Whatever it was Dunn was to do, he was to take the 

men with him. He asked Cramer. 4 What about the girl? 
And Cramer said, ‘ Leave a couple of men to watch her. He 
said something then about—you ” She met Lindeen s eyes 
again. 44 Something about you making me an offer Dum 
asked him why he was waiting in that case; why he chdn t get 
her John-Henry on the dotted line and be done with 
Cramer said he wasn’t ready; that it took time to have a deed 
drawn up and to get legal descriptions of land. 

Ann Wheeler said, ” You get it Beau? And Lindeen 

nodded. 41 Go on, ma’am, he said curtly Cramer 

44 I didn’t understand what came right after that. Cram 
said he planned to pay me in cash and Dunn laughed and 
said. ‘ You don’t overlook any bets do you > • • • But 

Dunn asked, 4 What happens to her. 

Cramer said. 4 You know damn well what s go to happen! 
.... It was foolish. I suppose; it doesnt sound hke any 
thing that could really happen, but—I thought—I thought they 

were planning to kill me! , 

44 Not such a bad guess, either! Logan said softly. 

Lindeen said. “Yes? Wh,» happened 
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1 got back to the house without being noticed, and after 
Cramer and Dunn and the others were gone, I put on these 
clothes and a woolly robe to cover them, and pretended I was 
going swimming. A man named Bell had just come in and his 
horse was there so—I left my robe on the creek bank and 
—screamed and threw a big rock in the water, and—ran 
Uunn had J e f t two men to watch me, and there was the cook. 

r ji* V 1 ? av Y l " em runn, ng towards the creek as I 
slipped back through the bushes. . . . Well. I took* Bell’s 
horse and—came here.” 

XK- ! ” L fJ g j n saK ? t softy- “Smart, and nervy. 

1 his lady. Beau, will do to ride the river with! M 

L.ndeen said, “ Yes; but— met I should be shot fo, 

leavin her out there! ” 

Lew Drake said heavily “ Good God-amighty. Beau!” 
He glanced at Lee and reddened pamfully. “I’m sorry; 

*i i ' P Ut ’ ’ Beau! You couldn’t’ve figgered on 
anything like this to happen! ” bo 

this " Ann> ^ Can * 80 back out tbere ‘ And 

Lind,^ 3 faC ° a ‘ ^ “ That ’ s a,read y s e"led. Mr. 

Lindeen. Lee is coming home with me. Maybe with her at 

S l as h certain people will remember where I live!” 

dnd J\l V n S,OW ! y ’ 1 ‘‘ Beau ‘ T ^at part about ‘ we 

dodge the bullets and you dodge the blame ’ . . . could that 

explain what Lew was tollin’ us? ” hat 

Lindeen said shortly. “ Never mind that now.” A gun 
began laying quick slapping echoes against the afternoon heat 
somewhere to the south and Lindeen’s lips tightened. H e saw 

^und DrakC C ° me t0 3 SUddCn ,,stenin 8 attention, weighing that 

•He H:ePil^^ d u^■^ de U 1 • a gc^:u n :fed:•■ W,, ' wait baCk 

They stepped outside, leaving Drake m .U re 

Meet em, Lindeen said flatly M R,7J~ i 

edge of town and stop ’em. Hold ’em .here I'IlTring A^n 
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and Miss Darling to you, if need be. V ou and the boys ride 
with ’em out to Slash. ' 

Logan’s face fell /’But Beau! 

They were on the hotel porch now and Lindeen turned to 

mile at him. "Look, Whit. A man, alone, can use his 

head and his judgment. You want to turn this thing into a 

pitched battle, in a town full of people? . . . Do as I tell 
•* 

you. 


Logan grunted. At the hitching rail, a man was untying a 
buckskin horse and Lee Darling said, “ That’s my horse— 
the one 1 rode." And Lindeen called sharply, " Wait, Jim. 
Miss Darling’s changed her mind. Leave the horse there. . . . 
Ann. where’s your mount? 

“In front of The New York Store. ’ 

“ Get him. Go with her, Whit. I’ll bring Miss 

Darling, if you’ll hurry-?” 

She nodded and turned, running swiftly across the lobby 
and up the stairs. Logan and Ann walked down the street. 
Across the st eet. Lew Drake stepped out of his office and 
Lindeen sent his voice across that distance, pitching it barely 

high enough and no higher. 

“ Let it alone. Lew. This is my job.” 

Drake’s voice came back to him, tinged with a dry amuse¬ 
ment." You’re just a country boy. Beau. This town is mp 

job.” . .. 

The gun yonder to the southward began its talk again 

and Lindeen swore softly. Across the street Drake quickened 

his steps a little. Another gun took up the chorus and the two 

of them pounded out a spanging off-beat rhythm that seemed to 

d.ive all other sounds into hiding. When it ended, the town 

was hushed, filled with a throbbing tension. , , , , 

Lee Darling came through the door at Lindeen s shoulder 

and he hustled her across the walk and down the steps, taking 

the package from her as he helped her mount. Logan and 

Ann were mounted now. reinmg their horses in the street yondc 

to wait (or her. and Lindeen said. ” You're all r.ght now. Just 

stick to Ann.’’ #« . 

He saw how pale she was and smiled at her. lNot 

C rt " Not for myself—now. What’s happening here? 

What are you going to do? ,, , . i 

He said. " W e haven't time for talk now. and pushed 


h^ hi 


ir 


Selin, >> v -- 1 

tin cle*r of the hitch-rail. He snvled a<?an. standing 
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bareheaded there in the sunlight, his eyes full of the picture she 
made before him. She said. “ Please! Must you stay? Why 
can’t you come—with us? ” 

He laughed and brought his hat down. " I’ll see you at 
Slash, he said, and watched the buckskin take her away from 
h:m. 

He waited until he saw her join Ann and Logan and 
then he turned, walking swiftly southward. The guns down 
there were still talking. It sounded now as if there were a 
dozen of them. Someone was shooting up the Palace, doing a 
thorough job of it. 

. Lew Drake was far ahead of him now and it struck 
Lmdeen for the first time that he and Drake were the only one‘ 
visible on the street in this direction. The town, he thought, had 
a wisdom born of a wide experience. That, and a peculiar 
sensitivity to impending trouble. A drunk could empty a gun 
or two exuberantly and the town would go on about its busi¬ 
ness, hardly aware of it. But let some serious shooting start 

They knowT^ W ° U ' d 1x5 em P ly< as * he y were now. How did 

Perhaps, he thought, it was because these people ken! 
heir minds closely tuned to the temper of the countiy, so that 
they were always conscious of the small rumours and hidden 
undertones that ran through it. News travelled on the grape¬ 
vine-telegraph with a speed and a coverage that was truly amaz¬ 
ing. bmall things seen in the light of such knowledge had 

v^?on n8 'f n SUCH T 3 ' h,ngS - for exam P |e - as the unusual in- 

__ .. saw Drake leave the sidewalk far ahead of him 
crossing the street towards the Palace. He broke into a ru"' 
cursing silently at Drake s set stubbornness. 

business 0 ' tnT * n ° mis[a } in * ,he Purpose behind this 

Diamond* ^ ° ar h 5 S '° ry had lold <he purpose of 

amond s presence here in 1 exton. ,f he had needed the warn- 

18 D " S Was a lra P to draw him in. 

U u U < i 0uld ^ da,, 8 e 'ous too for Drake! Could be and 

or?m d aIrn ° sl 1 . certa,n, y- Men such as those of Cramer’s 
p imed for one killing, would hardly be choosy! One lawman 
was much like another to such men as Cramer’s» 

h!nok\ Drake T. ter the Pa,aCL ’ The footing stopped 
r . m • • lo °! c . * lun Possibly a couple of minutes to cover half the 
remaining distance to the Palace and he was conscious as he 
ran of faces peering out a. him from doors and windows. The 
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street was empty, but the town was full of people, as he had 
told Logan. Wild shooting here could take an ugJy toll. . . . 

He saw Lew Drake come out of the Palace again and 
he halted, knowing from that first glimpse of Drake that this 
business—at least the opening scene of it—was ended. Drake’s 
hands were up. 

Watching him cross the sidewalk and walk stiffly out into 
'he street. Lindeen knew how hard this was on Drake, how 
galling it was to Drake’s pride, both as a man and as an officer. 
Going down in a flurry of give-and-take gun-fire would have 
suited Drake better. 

A man came out of the Palace door, waving a gun. It 
was the man Lindeen knew only by the nickname Oregon. 
Drake was across the street now, just stepping up on to the 
opposite walk, when Oregon yelled at him. Lindeen could not 
make out the words but he saw Drake turn, as if the thing had 
stung him beyond any endurance. 

Oregon fired twice, flinging his shots at the broad target 
of Drake's body. The thing was sudden, . unpredictable. 
Yet, mingling with the crack of those shots, Lindeen’s own guns 
spoke twice, as if in echo. T he distance was long, too long for 
accuracy; yet Lmdeen’s lead came close to its target and he 
saw Oregon duck and leap back into (he shelter of the Palace 


doorway. . , 

A sudden hail of gun-fire from the doors and window* 

of the Palace drove Lindeen up on to the sidewalk and into 
the shelter of the buildings. Across the street from him m 
front of the Post Office, Lew Drake’s body made a vague blur 
of faded colour against the drab dust and the sight of it filled 

Lindeen with a hot and reckless anger. . 

Behind him he could hear the rising murmur of voices 
and of movement. Men were venturing outside their she ter* 
now. thinking that this was the end of this busmess. But they 
were wrong, Lindeen thought savagely. Its just the begin- 

I '> 

rung! 


CHAPTER X 

Pete Dunn opened one half of the swinging gates that served 
as doors to the Palace, reached through, hooked his hnge!* 
through the back of Oregon's gun-belt and snatched the man 
back into the bar-room. 
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“You sure played hell!” Dunn’s voice, rasping and 
ugly, cut through the ominous silence that followed the gun- 
talk; a silence already laced with unspoken crossing hatreds. 

For Diamond was not alone here in the Palace. The 
room, murky with its own dimness and with tobacco smoke and 
the pale biting drift from the guns that had only now ceased 
talking, held a score or more of men besides those of the 
Diamond; men willing enough, prior to Drake’s entrance to 
share in the mischief instigated by the dozen from Diamond, 
willing even to stand by and laugh at Drake’s objection. But 
they had not counted on murder! 

Drake was a popular man in this town and in this 
county, and seeing him cut down without reason had turned 
tolerant amusement into smouldering resentment. Diamond 
was marooned now, even in this room, by that resentment; set 
apart by it. Dunn could feel the growing hatred here, and 
he knew its danger. 

They were, he knew, marooned also in yet another way. 
The Palace itself was an island in the sea of the town’s hatred. 
Texlon would stand for a good deal in the name of fun, but 
shooting Drake down had been an error. 

H e snarled at Oregon, snapping his orders over his 
shoulder. “ Crane, Burk—you two watch the street. The 
rest of you, come away from them windows. Damn you, 
Oregon! Instead of draggin’ you back in. I should’ve shoved 
you out! Of all the damn’ crazy stunts! ” 

Oregon’s voice droned wickedly into that break, toneless 
and menacing. “ Go easy, Dunn. I ain’t the man for you to 
get tough with. . . . Or—maybe you’d like to try your luck?” 

You damn . fool! We vc got troubles enough without 
you and me fightin ! Get the chip off your shoulder! Save 
that talk for Cramer! You’ll need it! ” 

I 11 talk to Cramer,’ Oregon said flatly. ” Any lan¬ 
guage he chooses. . . . What’s all the fuss about, anyway? 
Drake was a lawman. When I’m huntin' snakes I don’t figger 

to let one get away just because he ain’t got the right number 
o rattles! 


•J P-tu s,a nding beside the window south of the door, 

said, 1 hey re comm’ out after Drake. Pete. You want to let 
em pick him up—or not? ” 

Or^nVtf ^ f a,one! ” ,P unn snapped. He stepped past 
regon then to face the silent group along the bar. “You 

ooys, he said, can take your recess now. Teacher’s got 
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some work Jo do! Only, go quiet; and when you’re outside, 
scatter! No playin’ in front of the school-house, sabe?” He 
grinned thinly, and stepped aside. ‘'Go now! ” 

1 hey filed past him, angry but silent. The leaders paused 
briefly at the door, doubtful of the reception the street might 
give them; but a man yelled hoarsely, “ Don’t shoot! This 
ain’t the Diamond crowd! ” And they went out, glad to be 
clear of this. 

A white-faced barman said, “ Hey! What about us? ” 
But Dunn said crisply, “ Y ou can stay. We may need drinks 
before we re out o' this. You wouldn’t want to miss our trade, 
would you? .• . . Tom. go see if there’s a back door to this 
place. If there is. lock it. I got to figger a way out o’ here! 
And it won’t be easy! 

The man addressed said soberly, “ It shouldn't take much 
figgerin’, Pete. Our horses are out front. You ain’t figgerin’ 
to leave on foot, or you? Seems like to me the only question is 
—when do we start?’' 

Lindeen, standing close to the front wall of Sil Gottlieb's 
store in those first seconds after the guns stopped talking, faced 
that same question and arrived at the same answer. He thought 
too. that the sooner they made their move the better it might 
be for them. There is a sort of mental and emotional paralysis 
that follows violence, a sort of stunned inertia that grips a crowd. 
If Diamond moved fast they might get out of Texton. If they 
waited, gave the town time to crystallize its resentment, they 
might never make it. '* And Dunn is smart, Lindeen thought 

rapidly. “ He’ll think of that. 

He turned, drawn by the sound of quick footsteps along 
the walk behind him. Whit Logan halted facing him 
and Lindeen said softly, “ I thought I sent you on an 

errand.” „ , , , , , 

Logan said, “ I met the Pothook boys and managed io 

turn ’em. It took some persuading! I sent Ann and your 

Darling with 'em. . . . Hell, Beau! I own a share of the 

Pothook, seems that ought to give me the right to boss one man, 

anyway! Even if I m the man. 

Lindeen grinned briefly. ” Okay. Now that you re 

here, slip back through Sil’s store to the alley. If any y 
pokes his head out of the Palace, discourage him. It they 
should make a rush that way, don’t try too hard to stop cm. 

They can’t get far without their horses. You got it, Whit? 

«» c v 

oure. 
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He gave Logan a slap on <lie shoulder and stepped past 
h-m, moving northward to a point beyond the angle of fire from 
the Palace windows. He crossed the street there, slipped 
between two buildings to the alley, and turned south. Avery* 
Bar stood just north of the Post Office almost dnectly opposite 
the Palace and Lmdeen entered Avery’s from the alley intend¬ 
ing to lead a party out from the e to pick up Drake The 
place was crowded but it was deathly still. Men were packed 

six deep at the windows and Lmdeen said sharply, “ What 
goes on? 

Someody yelped. “ Here comes Lindeen ! ” and that 
warning turned a few of the heads at the window towards him 
Borne o the boys went after Drake. Sheriff. They’re fetchin* 


Lindeen nodded, and waited. An awkward huddle of 
men came through the front doors now. bearing Drake’s body 

nd Lindeen stenned f nr\4/arrl A __ _ * 1 


" T m rough the tront doors now. bearing Drake’s body 
among them, and Lindeen stepped forward. A man said 
He s still alive Beau Look’s like he might live!” And 
Lew Drake said hoarsely. “Of course to hell I’ll live! If I 
was a httle sp.ndlin man. a couple o’ slugs might k.ll me. . 

He gasped once as they put him down and someone 
handed him a tumbler half filled with whisky. He reached 

Inm ‘ nl d f U d ° Wn - ? ne of ,hc men who had carried 

Dm spoke to Lmdeen in a whisper. " One slug hit h-m rib- 

one^i ai | d ° ff i C k- re ’ I Hat SpUn him * 1 reck °n. The other 
one just grazed him. He ain't spittin’ blood or nothin’- loo) s 

I'; I’d b1tt 8 tha a , y ’’ Ve h!t ^ and Skldded - He ^ W 

gun m my back the minute I stepped through the door ” 

eshossp* ** D’.t' m 

---■•= t 
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Fie halted at the street door, •looking across at the Palace, 
watching Pete Dunn come forward out of the Palace door¬ 
way. It took nerve to walk out into the view of all the 
hidden, hating eyes of that street and Lindeen gave Dunn credit 
for that courage. Dunn moved stiffly, all his muscles tense, 
and Lindeen knew how taut he was. 

1 he Palace doorway was full of men now, packed with 
their movement. Dunn had reached the middle of the side¬ 
walk. Other men slid out into the sunlight, spreading left and 
right against the wall nervous and watchful. A wrong move now 
would be a spark dropped in a powder-keg, and Lindeen 
waited, giving them time to ease their nerves a little. 

Dunn swung his left hand in an impatient “ Come along 
gesture. They came, moving more freely now, and Lindeen 
could hear Dunn talking to them, his voice crisp, arrogant, 
reassuring. The man called Oregon moved in the centre of that 
advance, his shoulders bunched a little, his head swinging. He 
paused, reaching out with his left hand towards his horse’s reins. 

Lindeen stepped forward. Avery's door was open and 
he stepped through it on to the sidewalk. His boot-heels made 
a solid cadence on the planking, and he saw that sound jerk 
Dunn around. 

He said, “ Take it easy. Dunn. One fool move now 

and none of us will live long. 

He was at the edge of the sidewalk now and he stepped 
down carefully, keeping his strict attention on Dunn. He 
had reached the place he wanted now, the place that put him 
in a direct line with Oregon, with nothing between them. > 

Dunn said flatly, “What d’you want. Lindeen? Don t 


come any closer.” _ u 

“ You boys.” Lindeen said slowly. have got yourself 

in-o a sort of jackpot. Killin’ Drake wasn’t what you came for 

—and it was a foolish play. This town likes Drake. You 

think it don’t, you try to mount before I tell you—and see how 

long you stay in the saddle! „ v , 

“ Get to the point. Mister,’^ Dunn said softly. ^ ou ve 

got somethin’ to say. Say it! •» 

“I want the man who shot Drake. Lindeen said 
flatly. “ If I get him. the rest of you can ride out of town. 


and no trouble.” , ,, 

He saw it coming, even as he laid down that challenge. 
There was but little trust in these men, but little confidence one 
in the other. They were all hunted, all wary, all filled wUti 
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suspicion. Lindeen knew it, and Oregon knew it. It was in 
Oregon’s mind, just as Lindeen had known it would be, that, 
given a chance to ride out of this trouble scot free, the others 
might leave him. Whether it was true or not, Oregon dared 
not risk it. He swerved, stepped aside and forward. 

Dunn said sharply, “ Wait a minute! Lindeen. you was 
a good ways off when it happened. D’you know who shot 
Drake, or don’t you? We weren't the only men in the 
Palace. . . 

Lindeen grinned thinly. “ I know the man I want.” he 
said. The man called Oregon stood poised, waiting. 
Lindeen’s right arm lifted slowly, pointing. ** That’s him. 
beside you there. Oregon.” 

Oregon’s right shoulder jerked up, his hooked fingers 
clawing the gun out of its holster. I hat movement of Lindeen’s 
lifting his hand to point, had been a taunt. Lindeen would 
pay for that! No man living could draw from that position 
and beat Oregon to the trigger! 

Two shots cracked out, so closely spaced that the echoes 
blended. A mailed fist caught Oregon chest-high, just over 
the shirt pocket, and the inpact straightened him. He turner] 
half-left and took one step backward, amazed, incredulous. He 
fell straight forward then, full length, his heels bouncing up 
behind him. 


Lindeen stood motionless, waiting. His right gun still 
hung in its holster, untouched. But the holster on his left hip 
w* s empty and that gun, smoking, lay easily balanced in his 
left hand, its hammer back once more under his thumb. 

He said. As far as I’m concerned—that’s all of 


I* was a long moment before he got his answer. Dunn 

•• W ’in gaze - ! hc , n ,’ hl , S ey f bleak and bi,ter - He said. 
We 11 let it ride like that, Lindeen—this time. Another day. 

maybe thmgs’U be different.” y 

He turned then and lifted his foot to the stirrup. Lindeen 

V Tu lted r_ WatC ! lin8 lbe Diainond me n break free, one after an¬ 
other from the tension that had held them, watching them 

mount, seeing how restless and how uneasy they were under the 
pressure of the^ eyes that were upon them. 

He said, ” One other thing. Dunn. Tell Cramer to stop 

TelTh 1 m h, to 8Unmen |;- 1 U ^‘V"’ a lillle tired of 'hem 

lei him to come himself, if he wants me. Or. if that don’t 
suit him, tell him I’ll come to him. when I’m ready.” 
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*• r P ?' e Dum [ was . h * rd - w ' ,h no cringe in him. He droned, 
you Whe " ‘ hat be> L,ndeen? We’ll fix to welcome 

.. ,, 1 be wf, ^ n 1 8 e * answers to certain questions.” 

ouch as? 

i S . Ucb If’ , wbos J® 85 ® S'mP^n. Dunn? And what’s 

happened to all the calves missin’ from the south-east Pothook 
ranges and elsewhere in this county? And why is the 
Diamond losin money? When I know the answers to those 
questions. I II talk to Cramer- -if I can find him! You tell 
him that ’ 


I II tell him,” Dunn said; and lifted his horse to a gallop. 

The Diamond men fell in behind him, spurring. Lindeen 
dropped his left gun mto its holster and stepped back, seeking 
the pressure of a porch post against his shoulders. He felt 
burned out and empty. There had been long moments there 
when a word or a wrong gesture might have turned this street 
into an abattoir, and the strain of that gamble had sucked him 
dry. He pulled tobacco and papers out of his shirt pocket and 
built a cigarette and dragged a match across his thumb-nail. 
The smoke tasted warm and good and soothing. He was aware 
of men crowding around him and past him, and of the beat of 
their voices. 


Reckon Oregon figgered he had Beau, sure, seein’ 
Beau lift his hand so far from his gun.” 

Beau done it a-purpose. Had to make Oregon draw, 
didn’t he? Wasn’t a chance in hell o’ takin’ him. otherwise, 
without a battle.” 

Lindeen turned and stepped up to the sidewalk, slanting 
northward towards Avery’s. Men spoke to him and got his 
nod in answer and others, understanding him better, let him 
pass in silence. Once, where the crowd blocked him for a 
moment, he got a fragment of another conversation. 

“ Sounded like Lindeen was layin’ the rustlin’ on 
Cramer.” 

“ Where else would you lay it? 

‘‘Well, hell, it seems a little funy! Diamond’s a big 
outfit; been losin’ cattle their ownselves, the way 1 hear it.” 

“If you was rustlin’, would you be the only one to 
admit you wasn’t losin’ cattle? Cramer's too smart for that! 

“ Whar’s this about some woman ownin’ Diamond? I 
thought-” 

A doctor w'as busy over Drake, pausing frequently to 
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curse the crowd away from him. and Lindeen went on to the 
bar, finding a glass and a bottle waiting for him. “ Reckon 
you need it, Sheriff,” the barman said softly. “ That was a. 
thirsty kind of job. I’d figger! 

He nodded and had his drink, feeling it ease the tension 
in him, knit the ragged edges of his nerves together. Four 
men stood up with a stretcher, swearing amiably at the weight 
upon it, and Lindeen watched them take Drake away. The 
doctor came to him then and Lindeen slid the bottle towards ‘ 

him. 


How is he? 

“ You can’t kill him. It’s been tried before! Seems 
like bein’ so big makes it harder to hit a vital spot in him. 
this time the bullet slid around his ribs. He’ll be on his feet 
again in a couple o’ weeks. Knowm’ Drake, it probably won’t 
be that long! ” 

Lindeen felt better. He saw Whit Logan shouldering, 
through the crowd towards him; saw the tension drain from 
Logan’s face as their eyes met; knew that Logan too had been 
taut with worry. Logan had his drink quickly, his eyes^ 
raking Lindeen with a considering scrutiny. 

Putting me at one rat-hole, knowing the rats would come- 
out the other, wasn't friendly.” Logan grumbled. “ I’ll hold’ 
it against you! 

“ Remembering how you obey orders.” Lindeen said - 
dryly, " I was some surprised not to see you cornin’ out of the 
Palace, drivin Dunn and the others ahead of you! 

_ Logan ^ grunted. " That thought occurred to me,” he 
admitted. Speaking of orders—seems all I’m good for is to 
take ’em, or carry ’em. . . . What’s next on the programme?” 

“ To-morrow,” Lindeen said slowly ‘‘ I’m takin’ a little 
pasear into Crooked Canyon. And maybe on down into Brown 
County. ’ 

Logan glanced up at him. “ What’s Brown County 
got to do with it? ” 

“That,” Lindeen said, “ is what I aim to find out!” 

. Logan nodded. “ Talkative cuss, ain’t you?. 

C»oin back to the subject of orders—I got mine from a differ¬ 
ent source this time. What’re you planning to do between now 
and to-morrow? 

“ Nothing.*’ 


it 


Which leaves you without any possibility of 

* My orders are to fetch 


Logan chuckled. 


you 


retreat! 
to Slash. 
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Orders from Ann. seconded by Miss Lee Darling. . . What’s 

y °UT philosophy on love. Beau? You think it happens at first 
or what? 

‘‘ You go to hell! ” Lindeen said evenly. “ When do we 

•3 tart ? 


CHAPTER XI 

PETE Dunn said. So that s what happened,” and shot a 
■quick glance at Cramer’s figure outlined against the window. 

■a ,^ Tler s back was towards him but Dunn knew from the 
stiff rigidity of that back and the set of the head above it the 
state of Cramer s temper. Well, you couldn't blame him. 
1 Hings had gone wrong; badly wrong. 

It was a bad mistake,” Dunn said slowly, ** makin’ a 
play like that on a Saturday, with the town full of people. 
I hat, and that damn-fool play of Oregon’s, is what licked us.” 

Cramer wheeled abruptly and brought his quirt slashing 
•down across his boots. His face was livid. “ God damn it, 
Dunn, I told you not to come back to me with any alibis! The 
long and short of it is, you failed! Lindeen’s alive, ain’t he? 
I give you a job to do and you blunder! 

Dunn said, “ I tried. Which is more than you can say, 
Cramer. You was away on another errand.’’ 

“ What’re you hintin'? That I was scared? 

I ain’t hintin’ nothin’, Cramer. I’m just statin’ what 
happened. You sent me, and I went—on a damn’ ticklish 
errand. There was a time there when I wouldn’t have bet a 
man a lead dime that any one of us would ever get out of 
•that town alive!” 

** I pay you, don’t I, to go where I send you? 

“ Not enough to cover things like this to-day! You ever 
stand. John, and feel eyes watchin’ you—eyes you couldn’t see 
—and feel them eyes itchin’ to kill you? That place was 
dynamite, all capped and used and ready to blow up in our 
faces! I never failed before to do what I set out to do and 
then bragged about it, but I tell you—we were lucky! Lucky 
to get o’ there alive! . . . And any time, John, that you 
figure I ain’t a bargain at the price you’re payin’ me, you 
mention it. I didn’t beg for this job, and I ain’t tied to it. 
And I ain’t the man you can bulldoze, either. You’d better 
keep that in mind. I reckon. Tilings’ll go smoother. 
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Cramer swore crisply and slashed his quirt across his 
boots again. He came forward then, not meetmg Dunn’ eyes, 
but laying a hand briefly on Dunn’s shoulder. “ Forget it. 
Pete. I’ve got a rough tongue. But—hell! It’s enough, 
ain’t it, to drive a man crazy? I plan things; it looks like 
things are workin’ out the way I want ’em, and then I turn my 
back for a minute and—what happens? You fail—the damn* 
girl’s gone-” 

You can’t blame me for that,” Dunn said. 

No. But of all the damn’ dim-witted stunts! Millin’ 
around that creek while she- Hell! 

I don't know; she worked it slick. Might’ve fooled 
anybody, I reckon. For that matter, are you dead sure she 
ain’t in the crick? That stuff the boys told about bubbles 
cornin’ up sounds-” 

‘‘Hell, we found her tracks, I tell you! It was still 
light enough when I got home, I seen 'em myself! And Bell’* 
horse didn’t just wander away; he was rode! She rode 
him!” 4 

But where would she go? 

How the hell would I know? To Lindeen, I reckon. 
And, since it ain’t likely she’d know the way to Pothook, I 
reckon she’d head for town.” 

“ We didn’t see her there,” Dunn said slowly. “ But 
that don’t mean a whole lot. We was m the Palace, and she 
damn’ sure wouldn’t come there. And we wasn't lookin’ for 
no pretty faces on our way out! Far as I’m concerned. I 
wouldn't ve noticed the Queen of Sheba wearin’ nothin’ but a 
necklace! I was in what you might call a slow hurry! ” 

* So I gathered,” Cramer said dryly. ” Well, we’ll 
know soon. As soon as I found out she was gone, I sent a 
man to town. .. . Hell, Pete, it just occurs to me; there was 
somebody else from Diamond in town to-day, too, Swipsie! ” 

That’s right. The kid might’ve seen her. Want me 
to fetch him? ” 

N° . . . No, I’ll see him at the bunk-house later. 

1 ou go on down; I’ll be along in a few minutes.” 

Dunn shrugged and nodded. He left the room and 
Cramer crossed slowly to the window, watching Dunn walk 
down across the star-lit yard. Dunn was a good man, but 
| .. e . re ,. wcre t jF| es when it would have given Cramer pleasure to 
kill him! There was no fear in Dunn, nor any reverence. 
He would take orders, up to a point; but beyond that point 
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no man could drive or bully him. It was that unbending 
quality in him that Cramer hated. . . . 

He thought. “ Everything ready—the money and the 
deed in my pocket—and the girl gone! ” He cursed and 
turned, crossing the room again to where a heavy iron safe stood 
in the corner. He stooped and turned the dial and swung the 
door open; stood irresolute for a moment and then blew out 
the lamp. 

Standing there in the darkness he pulled a laden money- 
belt from under his shirt, slid it into the safe, closed the door 
again and spun the dial. He grinned thinly as he tucked his 
shirt back into his trousers. Hiring the kind of men he hired, 
a man had to be careful! There was a fortune in that belt, judg¬ 
ed by cowboy standards; thirty-five thousand dollars. There 
were men yonder in the bunk-house who would do cold murder 
for a small fraction of that sum. Such men were valuable, 
but they were dangerous! 

There was a poker game in progress in the bunk-house 
when Cramer reached it—a pastime, not an amusement. Some 
of these men were feeling the aftermath of Texton: liquor 
dying out in them, nerves jangled and jumpy from that affair. 
Others here had felt the lash of Cramer’s rage over the girl’s 
escape and they were surly and resentful. The place was rank 
with the scent of trouble. 

Pete Dunn stood at the head of the table, one foot on a 
chair, watchfully waiting. The boy, Swipsie, lay in a bunk 
in the corner of the room, his eyes showing white in the shadows. 

(I o • • 

owrpsie! 

Cramer’s voice cracked across the stillness. 1 he boy 
jumped, bumping his head against the upper berth as he 
scrambled up. 

“ Yes, sir? ” 

“ Come here to me! 

“ Y-yes, sir! ” The boy came forward, shambling, 
sheepish, hrs lank hair tousled. Cramer swung past the card 
table to face him, standing wide-legged, the quirt playing across 
his boot. 

“ What so you know about Miss Darling? ^ ^ 

“ N-nothin’ . . . Only what the boys been sayin’.” 

Cramer snarled at him. “ Don t lie t me! You seen 
her in town—didn’t you? ” 

“No!” 

“ But you seen her before you went to town! 
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“ Yes. Sure! You told me to! You said she wanted 

me to fetch some things- 

“ Did she? " , , • j m 

“ No. She—she said she’d changed her mind. 

Cramer leaned forward. “ She asked you to take her 
with you, didn't she? Didn t she, Swipsie? 

44 No. . . Swipsie’s eyes wavered. How much did 
Cramer know? Someone might have heard him talking to the 

girl—might have told Cramer. ... , 

Cramer's hand jerked, slashing the quirt across the boy s 
face. “ Damn you, I told you not to lie to me! She did. 

didn’t she? ” , 

The boy’s jaw dropped. His lips opened but no sound 

came from them. He lifted one hand, rubbing his face where 
the whip had cut. His eyes widened, the white showing in a 
stark terror. 

He nodded. “ Yes— Yes! She asked me! I couldn t 
help her askin’ me, could I? But I didn t take her! 

“ I know you didn’t take her, you damn’ fool! But you 
knew she was goin’! 

u Nof , . 

It was a stab in the dark; a guess. But the boy’s denial 
was a betrayal. It was too quick, too vehement. 

“So!” Cramer g inned thinly. " So you did know! 

Talk, Swipsie! Talk, damn you, or-’’ 

The quirt swung again, laying a crossing mark across the 
boy’s cheek. 

I didn’t know, I tell you!” ’His voice was shrill, 
desperate. “ I didn’t know! I didn’t do nothin’ . . . .” 

Cramer raised the quirt again, but Dunn’s voice stopped 
him. Dunn said softly, " Better lay off. John. There’s 
somebody cornin’ into the yard.” 

Dunn turned, slipping out into the night, and Cramer 
noted even in that moment how swiftly Dunn went through the 
lighted doorway. Dunn was a lean wolf, wary and full of 
wisdom. 

His voice came back to them, relieved, reassuring. “ It’s 
all right. It’s Taylor.” They heard him call across the 
yard. “ Come on down here, Dan. Cramer’s down here.” 

He came back in again and returned to his position at the 
head of the table. His eyes, watching Cramer, were specu¬ 
lative, thoughtful. Taylor came in a moment later; a slender 
man, thin faced, with restless eves. 
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“ Well, 1 ay lor? ” Cramer’s voice clipped out at Kim, 
impatient, demanding. 

“ She went to town, all right,” Taylor said softly. “To 
the hotel. 1 ook a room, but didn’t stay in it. Met a woman 
named Wheeler and they went over for a pow-wow in Lindeen’s 
office. Then she checked out. Lindeen was with her then. 
She went home with the Wheeler dame. Logan went with 
’em. This was just before Oregon gunned down the Marshal.” 
“ So she went home with Ann Wheeler.” 

“ Yeah.” Taylor’s eyes flicked back to Cramer now, 
havmg taken in the scene here, and its meaning. “ Here’s some¬ 
thin’ else may interest you, though.” He licked his lips. 
“ Clerk at the hotel had a package for her when she got there. 
Seems she sent her baggage on ahead of her—with Swipsie 
there.” 

“ You—don’t—say! ” Cramer turned slowly, grinning, 
sliding the quirt through his fingers. “ So, Swipse. You lied 
to me! I didn’t think you had the guts! 

“ But I didn’t do nothin’, I tell you!” The boy’s voice 
was wild now, crazy with fear. “ I didn t know what she was 
plannin’! You said I was to do her errands for her—she 

asked me to take this package-” 

Cramer struck one, twice, three times, stepping forward 
into the blows, cutting the quirt at the boy’s face, oyer his up- 
flung arms. “You damn’—snivellin—whelp! Ill cut the 

livin’ lights right out o’ you! ” . , . , 

The boy screamed and turned, running. Cramer halted 

and stood there, watching him. The boy dived for his bunk, 
words pouring out of him in a crazy, frothing, unintelligible 
frenzy. He found what he wanted and whirled, bringing the 

^ Cramer was waiting for him. The gun at Cramer s hip 
cracked once as the boy straightened. The slug caught 
Swipsie belt-high, centred. It stopped his frenzy cutting his 
voice off short. He buckled suddenly, his eyes staring, his 

mouth still working. , c ., -t~i „ 

Cramer swung forward one step and fired again. 1 he 

room was thick now with the stench of powder, and \yith the 

sound of the boy’s breathing. He sat down heavily, his legs 

spread wide, making a V. The big ancient scarred gun he had 

cherished lay before him. his hand still gripping the butt or it. 

straining at it, not able to lift it. He tried once more. 1 he 

effort toppled him and he fell, sliding loosely along e 
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Cramer turned slowly, the smoking gun m his hand 

making its tight circle of defence. “ In case anybody else is 

thinkin’ double-crossin* thoughts—you ve seen a sample! . . . 

Any comments? . , 

He waited, working his lips against his teeth. , 

Pete Dunn said flatly. “ Put up your gun. You amt 

scarin’ anybody. You killed the kid. sure. So what comes 

next? ” , _ iii 

Ed Bell, sitting with his back to Cramer, stood up slowly. 

He said “ If nobody’s got any objections. I'm goin’ out 

o’ here. After all, it was my horse she rode. I might get 

blamed for it! In which case, there'd be trvo men to 

bury!” , . 

He walked without haste to the door and through it, not 

looking back. Dan Taylor laughed. 

Wyatt Overholt said, puzzled, 44 He didn t say who the 
second dead man’d be! M And fell suddenly silent under 
the lash of Cramer's glance. 

Cramer said slowly, 44 Pete, how about the stock you 

gathered in the hills Thursday? • 

There was twenty-eight head of em, Dunn said. 

“ They’re bunched, waitin’.” 

” To-morrow, take the same men you had in town to-day 
and drive them cattle into the canyon. Better go prepared to 
stay and help with the brandin’. The sooner we get through 
markin’ them, and the calves from Lindeen’s round-up. the 
better. You boys didn't get far, puttin' your mark on Lindeen 
himself; maybe you’ll have better luck wih his calves! 

Dunn nodded. Jim Crane, who had been with Dunn in 
town to-day, moved restlessly as if to speak, but he thought 
better of it and was silent. 

Wyatt Overholt said sadly, ” To-morrow’s Sunday. 
Once I had a job where, on Sundays, we stopped workin’.” 

“ It’s different here, as you should know by nowl ” 
Cramer said curtly. 

He sheathed his gun and stood for a moment, thinking. 

“ So she went to Wheeler’s . . . Overholt, you’re fussin’ 
about havin’ to work Sundays—here’s an easy job for you. 
Take a couple of men Pete ain’t usin’ and head for Wheeler’s. 
Be on your way by daylight. Take an extra horse with you, 
and plenty o’ grub; you may be there a spell. Find a place 
where you can keep an eye on things. That’s timbered country, 
and hilly; it ought to be easy.” 
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“ So far. it's easy." Overholt said sadly. “ There’ll be 
a catch in it somewhere though, I reckon. What’s the extra 
horse for 

For the girl—if you get her! The Darling girl, I 
mean—not Ann Wheeler. If she so much as sticks her nose 
outside that ranchyard. you grab her! And fetch her here. 
This time, by God, she’ll stay if I have to watch her myself!” 

“ And supposin' she don’t stick her nose outside the 
ranchyard? 

“ Then you find out when’s the best time for gettin’ her. 
When there’s the fewest men there, see? Watchin’ the place 
for awhile, you’ll be able to tell how the work is shapin’, when 
the men’ll be gone. If you .'an pick a time to pull the job 
off. the three of you, fine! If you can’t, figger out the best time 
and send word to me—how many men's needed, and when to 
be there. We’ll get her, if it takes the whole damn’ outfit! ’ 

Cramer grinned slowly. “ I got a document for her to 
sign! When that’s done, maybe some o’ you boys that’re lookin 
so sour will feel better. We can stop workin’ on 
Sundays then, maybe; and have money to spend while we re 
loafin’. . . Meanwhile, you better cut cards to see who does 
some spade-work. Bury him deep, sabe? And lay the sod 
back the way you found it. No use advertisin’ what s 

happened! ” 

He stepped outside. 1 He moon was just lilting* laying 
a smoky blue haze over the prairies to the eastward. It was, 
he thought, a pretty country—worth some trouble to own it. 


CHAPTERXII 

Whit Logan groaned, rolled over, opened one eye doubtfully 
and said, “Shaving on Sunday! Name of a name. Beau. 

don’t you know that s heresy? , , ... . . ,l 

He yawned, pulled himself higher in the bed. settled both 

pillows behind him and reached for tobacco and papers. fior 

a man who sat stargazing, or something, with Lee Darling UU 

after midnight and consequently d.dn t go to bed till two this 

mornin, you’re up early! Why? , , 

Lindeen said, through the lather. They say there s no 
rest for the wicked. Which means that a man aminjo eaten 
’em has to get an early start. . . . It’s past sun-up. 
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“Do tell! You see. Beau, I was raised in a country 
where a man isn't necessarily a sluggard just because he sleeps 
too late to see the sun rise. Result is, I can sleep right 
through till six-thirty or even seven without its hurting my 

conscience hardly any! f 

He smoothed the brown cylinder he had built in his lingers, 

lighted it and pulled the smoke deep in his throat. Lindeen was 
negotiating the ticklish corner under his nose with the razor now 
and Logan watched him thoughtfully. 

“ What,’* Logan said brightly. “ is your philosophy of 
love this morning. Sheriff ? Now that you've done a spot of 

research on the subject? ” , 

Lindeen grunted, nicked his nose with the razor, and 


swore. 


Logan nodded. “ My opinion exactly." he said approv¬ 
ingly. “ Still, I reckon you'll make out all right. Lee seems 
to be the sort of a girl a man could train easy. Like as not 
you'll get along as cosy as two bugs in a rug." 

Lindeen paused to scowl at him over the razor. What, 
he asked darkly. “ are you mumblin’ about, anyway? 

“ You. You and Lee Darling. And marriage. Ann 
and I were saying last night-” 

“ You and Ann,” Lindeen said flatly, " are a couple of 
busy bodies, tryin’ to mind other people’s business^ when you 
can’t tend to your own! Toss me that newspaper.” 

Logan tossed it. “ Guilty,” he said. “ And not 
original, either. Ann said the same thing last night. Still, I 
will say I never tried to make a match where the parties con¬ 
cerned seemed more willing!” 

He caught the residue of newspaper that Lindeen flung 
at him, and grinned. “ Still set on the pursuit of the wicked?” 

Lindeen nodded. 

Logan grunted, kicked the covers back and sat up yawn¬ 
ing. “ Six days shall thou labour and do all thou art able; 
and on the Seventh—chase rustlers! Sunday’s a day of rest. 
Beau. Sometimes I wonder why I work for you!” 

Lindeen rubbed his face dry, tied his scarf and reached 
for his gyn-belts. ‘‘ You can rest,” he said. “ It’s me that's 
chasin’ the wicked. And the reason I'm doin’ it on Sunday 
is, I didn’t get it done Saturday—not to mention the fact that 
litis Saturday wouldn’t have been a good day for it anyway.” 

“ Which may make sense,” Logan grumbled, “ only I 
don’t see it.” 
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Sure it makes sense. You heard Drake point out. 
didn’t you, that the Diamond crew seldom comes to town on 
Saturdays? Which might mean that they work Saturdays, 
huh? And Sundays.” 

Logan nodded slowly. “ You know, sometimes you 
exhibit a flash of what might almost be intelligence! . . 
Where d’you aim to start this pursuit of the ungodly?” 

Crooked Canyon. . . . Somebody was downright set 
against my ridin’ there, Thursday. I’m wonderin’ why.” 
Logan reached for his boots. “I’m going with you!” 

“ No.” 

“ Now, look. Beau-” 

No! Besides, I’ve got a job for you.” 

I’ll bet you have! Somethin’ nice and safe, I reckon— 
like ridin’ herd on a couple of females while you do the 
fighting!” 

” It may or may not be safe, but it’s important. At least, 

I hope it is. You go to Brownville-” 

Whit Logan groaned. “ Why Brownville?” 

Because there’s a ranch in Brown County called the 
Hogpen, owned by a man named Jesse Simpson. Know 
him? * 

“ No. What’s more. I don’t care if I never know him!” 
“ You probably never will, if my guess is correct. What 
I want you to do is this: Go to Jim Turner, representative for 
the Cattleman's Association down there; also to Sheriff Hoyt. 
Find out from them, or get them to find out for you, how many 
head of cattle Simpson claims to be running under that brand 
and how many head he’s shipped lately and the dates of those 
shipments. You may have to get the information from the 
railroad, but get it. Also, find out everything you can about 
Simpson himself: height, weight, colour of hair and eyes. 

politics, wife’s maiden name, if any-’ 

“ In other words,” Logan said dryly. “ you re curious 

about him.” , , • 

“ Right.” Lindeen grinned down at him. ' And cheer 

up. Whit. It may be a long war! ... So long. Be seein’ 

you. a. 

The door closed after him and Logan scowled at it. 

” It’ll have to be a long war,” he said sadly. “ if I’m to get 
to fire a shot in it! I wish I knew whether you really want 
to know so much about this man. Simpson—or whethe- this is 
just another trick to keep me out of trouble! You and Ann. 
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He snorted. “ So help me. Beau, if this is jus, a w.ld-goose 
chase. I’ll make you wish you d never thought of U • 

' It was past noon when Lindecn came up through sc ul» w 
timber on to the high overhang on the shoulder of Indian Moun¬ 
tain called Lookout Point. This was at the end of five hours, 
of circuitous riding through rough country full of topsy-turv 
slopes and deeply thick timbered canyons filled even now with 
purple shadows; a country full of lost trails and dead-end 
chasms butting into sheer rock walls; a country L.ndccn knew 
only in the sense that range-bred men know country bordering, 
their own ranges. He had a general idea of it. but nothing 
like the intimate knowledge he had of the country north and 
west and east of it. 

Beyond Lookout Point, to the south, lay country even 
rougher than that through which he had come, country with 
which he was even less familiar. It was a little strange, in a 
way. that there should be an area of which he knew so little, 
so near to land with which he was no intimately familiar; yet 
it was a strangeness thoroughly explained by circumstances ana 
by the nature of the country. It was only since Lindeen had 
bought the old Fletcher Bar Seven range on the Little Pedro 
that his private interests had touched even the outskirts of this 
country. Neither, until now, had his duties as sheriff ever 
taken him into it, for only a small northern spur of that rough 
country came under Lindeen’s shrevalty. It lay for the mo.-t 
part in Brown County. 

He dismounted, leaving the bay to graze along a sheltered 
bench while he went forward on foot carrying his rifle and 
saddlebags. There was a telescope in those bags, one with 
lenses more than twice as powerful as those in the rifle-sight; 
and there was lunch there, and a canteen of coffee, put up- 
for him at the hotel this morning. For if his suspicions were 
to be confirmed at all, he thought that the answers would be 
found here or nowhere. And he intended to stay here until 
he had those answers. 

He remembered now that he had told Whit Logan that 
he planned to start his search in Crooked Canyon, and he 
wondered if he would have reason to regret that misstatement. 
If anything happened to him here, he thought, it would be a. 
long time before they found him! 

He had not lied to Logan with any deliberate intention., 
really. It was simply that later thought had changed his plans. 
If he was correct in his theory that Sunday was the busy dav 
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of the week for the rustlers, searching the canyon to-day might 
well be dangerous. He had had one narrow escape on an 
occasion when he had shown an apparent curiosity about that 
canyon and he had no desire to repeat it. Anyway, this was 
a short-cut to the same end. From this summit a man could 
not only seaich the canyon, he could also keep a shrewd eye 
on practically all of the surrounding country. 

1 he theory concerning week-end work for rustlers was new 
to him, but it was logical. It was based, he knew, largely on 
Lew Drake's comments concerning the hab:ts of the Diamond 
crew. But the theory held good, whether the Diamond men 
were the guilty ones or not. On Saturdays, at least in the 
afternoon, the range would be comparatively free of riders 
except along the main lines of travel to and from town. Sundays 
would be even better. On those days, men could travel, even 
move cattle, with less chance of notice than at any other time. 

It was all guesswork, of course, in a way. Conclusions 
based on little else than suspicion were sure to be determined 
largely by a man’s personal bias. Lindeen knew that, and 
discounted it. But there were some things here that stood out, 
apart from bias. The branding iron he had found in the 
Diamond forge, for example. And the conversation between 
Cramer and Dunn, overheard by Lee Darling. Those things 
were facts. 

It was all guesswork, too, about Jesse Simpson. “ But 
it fits,” Lindeen thought stubbornly. “ It fits; and nothing 
else does.” 

Jesse Simpson’s Hogpen brand was a diamond with all 
the lines projecting. The small right-angle iron Lindeen had 
found in the Diamond smithy, added to each corner of the 
Diamond brand, would make a Hogpen. Do that enough 
times, to enough Diamond cattle—transfer those cattle to 
Hogpen range—and it would explain why Diamond was losing 
money! . . . And Diamond was losing money. The Diamond 
account in the Texton bank proved it. 

Whereas, on the other hand. Hogpen was thriving. At 
least, the Jesse Simpson account in the 1 exton bank was pros¬ 
perous. Big deposits and small, infrequent withdrawals. A 
man could do that if he had no payroll to meet or if he 
c .uld meet his payroll with other funds . . . Diamond funds, 
fo, example! 

It could be done. Working two ranches with one crew 
would require a lot of riders on one payroll; but—Diamond 
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had a lot ot riders! Separated as they were by almost im¬ 
passable country, dealing in different towns, the interchange of 
men between the two outfits could go lor a long time unnoticed. 

But if there were a connection between Hogpen and 
Diamond, it must be through Crooked Canyon. Any traffic 
of men or cattle otherwise would require extensive travel over 
open country. Such traffic would be certain to excite comment 
—and there had been no such comment. 

I tried searching the canyon, and found nothing. 
Lindeen thought ruefully. I his time. I’ll play smart and see 
if somebody won’t show me!’ 

The yard-wide ledge on which he now moved turned 
sharply just above him and Lindeen halted for a moment, 
looking southward. I here was a steep drop below him. 
almost sheer for a hundred feet or more, to a narrow ridge 
slanting down the shoulder; a ridge that was hardly more than 
a jagged elongated pyramid of rock, scalloped on either side 
by in-cutting canyons. On the west, those canyons dropped 
steeply into Crooked Canyon. On the east, they widened and 
split and were lost in the crazy labyrinth of peaks and potholes 
that made up that wild country. 

Somewhere in that maze was a larger pit called Dyker's 
Hole—a great steep-sided crater possibly five miles across, 
where years ago a man called Dyker had run a mine. Dyker 
had sunk a fortune in those lulls, sinking experimental veins, 
getting gold in some of them, none in others, cutting deep into 
the mountains in a fruitless search for the Mother Lode of 
which he dreamed. Lindeen had been to Dyker’s Hole once; 
years ago, and the memory of the place had come back to him 
this morning. If there was any spot in all that hell’s broth of 
a country suited for use as a rustler’s hide-out, Dyker’s Hole 
was that spot; for there was water there and good grazing. 

But the only road into Dyker’s Hole had been wiped 
out long ago by a landslide. Lindeen had not even heard the 
place mentioned over a period of years. Still, it was still 
the.e, somewhere. And not so very far from here either; 
perhaps a mile or two, or maybe five. 

He faced west then, climbing the steep pitch of the ledge 
to where it swung north around yonder side of this steeple. 
Five minutes of climbing brought him to that turning and he 
halted there to scan this new prospect. Crooked Canyon lay 
below h,m now, running its twisting course northward to the• 
trail, stretching south nearly another mile before it made its dog- 
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leg sweep westward 10 the Little Pedro. South of him, the floor 
of the canyon was plainly visible; but to the north he could 
see the floor only at intervals, losing it for the most part behind 
intervening angles of the rim itself. 

But it was the section south of him in which he was most 
interested. There would be no outlet from Crooked Canyon 
north of him, he felt sure, for in that direction the wall of the 
canyon was sheer rock, high and unbroken. It was only to /he 
south, where the thin shoulder of this peak pitched down to¬ 
wards the canyon’s turning, that lesser canyons cut away from 
the main chasm—lesser canyons slanting steeply up the shoulder 
to end against the sheer fifty-foot wall that crested the ridge! 

Yet there must be something—some outlet. There had 
to be! 

A faint sound swung his gaze northward and a flitting 
movement there fixed his attention on a wedge of sunlit slope 
between dark walls. That, he knew, would be the mouth of 
the canyon where it opened on the trail, the scene of Thurs¬ 
day’s ambush. 

He set his saddlebags on the ledge beside him and drew 
his telescope. It took him a moment to extend it, to get it in 
focus, but when he did get it, that slope yonder stood out with 
an amazing clarity ; the slope—and the man standing erect m 
that same rocky pocket where Thursday s would-be assassm 
had hidden! This time, the man there was Pete Dunn. 

He was conscious now of a sudden tension, a strict alert- 
ness. He had come here expecting to wait hours, possibly 
days, for evidence. Instead, here was the very thing he 

wanted, almost at the instant of his arrival. • 

Cattle were pouring now past the eastern angle there at the 
mouth of Crooked Canyon and Lindeen dropped his glass a 
little, focusing it on them. The leader was the big roan that 
had charged Lee Darling. His single horn gave him a queer 
lopsided look, half ludicrous, half evil. That annual had 
been a Pothook calf once. Now he was a Diamond Meer. 
Later the brand on him would be Jesse Simpson s Hogpen. 
Lindeen knew that now with an unwavering certainty. 

He knew. too. the reason for that ambush Thursday; and 
he knew why the place of that ambush had showed plain. signs 
of frequent occupancy. A man there could scan the trail for 
ither direction. Waiting there, he could pick 


m 


iles 


m e: 


a time 

when the trail showed empty, give the ’’ all clear ” signal to 
men waiting in the hills behind him, and be sure that cattle also 
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waiting there could be driven into Crooked Canyon without in¬ 
terruption. 

He knew, too, why Thursday’s marksman had been con¬ 
tent with one shot. “ He wasn't waiting there for me, at all. 
He was just a lookout. They were using llie canyon then, or 
fixing to use; and when I turned into it he fired a shot for a 
warning. He was willing enough to kill me with that shot— 
but that was secondary.’* 

Men whirled into the canyon now behind the cattle, 
hazing them along. Lindeen lost sight of them almost at once, 
but he could still hear them—-the rattle of hoofs, the occasional 
bawl of a prodded stee«\ even now and then the flare of a 
voice thinned by the distance. 

He leaned back slowly. Laying his shoulders that against 
the rock behind him, smiling a little. Sooner or later now, he’d 
have his answer. . . . 

Above him, startling as a bolt out of the blue, a man said 
peevishly, “ Well, hell, what are you waitin’ on? You’re late 
already, damn it! Come on up!” 

Lindeen stood rigid, motionless, his heart pounding. Of 
all the fool things! Why should he have thought that he 
would be the only one to think of Lookout Point? This was 
a sentry-post, manned probably day in and day out! Or 
maybe it was manned only on days when there was movement 
through the canyon. At any rate, it was manned to-day— 
and he had blundered into it! 


Amazing how much can go through a man’s mind in the 
flash of a second! He could go back, of course. But— 

‘‘Your! I , 1 e T a " a h e , hlm Was ex P ec ‘-’ n 8 a relief. 

You re late already. Likely as not the relief was already 

C^l ay ~ m iu CVen dimbing ,his ,ed * e a < ‘his ™>ment. 

T 6 He S L n,r ^ S sus P icrons "ere aroused, no man 

LiXXdt ftT" h bCnCh b A° W ,he ,ed 8e—I he bench where 

W-r u f hlS , hor , Se ’ . A man on *°P of ‘his up-thrusting 
fire C I U i SW T P tHat be,lch . wi, i l accura,e . almost p^int-blank 
UndeeiVlrr-valr 51 3 ^ ,h * ba PP-d on 


h fP pCn J , ° b ' '“‘>'“"8 way. a. that 
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an enemy behind him, here on the summit. Too, if he went 
down now he would never have the answers to those ques- 
' 1011 s. . . . 

Well, evidently the man up there was still unaware of 
Lmdeen’s identity. Maybe, with luck, surprise might make 
'he odds fairly even. He said gruffly, “ All right, all right. 
I'm cornin’. What the hell’s your hurry?” , 

He stepped forward, slipping his left gun out of its holster. 
He would need his right hand for the climbing. The ledge 
narrowed now until it was little more than boot-width, with 
h md-holds above it. A bullet hitting a man even lightly here 
would knock a man loose from such footing. . . . 

Lindeen looked down, then swiftly up again Looking 
down was bad for a man’s nerves! Here at this corner of the 
finger, the drop was sheer almost to the floor of Crooked 
Canyon! 

The next step would take his head up over the summit. 
He tipped his head forward so that, for a moment at least, the 
man up there would see only the top of his hat. That next 

step was a hard one to take! 

He set his teeth and took it, feeling his scalp crawl with 
the fear of that bullet. He lurched forward, his head still 
low The solid rock under his hands and knees fell very good. 
He thought, “Well, this is it!*’ And stood erect 

The let-down jolted him. He had been taut his nerves 
set for the jarring blast of gun-fire. Instead, the ten-foot 
summit spread before him . . • and it was empty. 


CHAPTER XIII 

SOMEWHERE ah«d of him the same voice he had heard a 
moment ago said tauntingly. - I m here, all r.ghl onl*, you 
can’t see me. Not much chance o hittin a man with a bull 
if you can’t see him, is there, Lindeen? But / can see Jjou- 
And I got you covered. Put that gun back in Us holster, then 

unbuckle your gun-belts and drop em. 

Lindeen saw the answer now to what had seemed at hi* 
to be impossible. This was a table-top some ten feet wide, 
lilted a little to the eastward. Ahead of him, what seemed 
first to be a part of the natural formation was, he saw now. 
actually a hand-laid pile of loose rock forming a sha ow para 
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a sentry here, 
grimly, in its 


pet. I here were crevices there and, in one ol them, Lindeei; 
saw the glint of sunlight on a gun-barrel. 1 here was apparent¬ 
ly a lower shelf behind that parapet on which a man could 
stand. 

It needed no very great thought to imagine why such a 
parapet had been built. Not for its present use. certainly! It 
was to hide this sentry post from possible observation from the 
west. i o the west, the slant of the summit itself provided con¬ 
cealment; but the till of the summit to the east might, prior 
to the building of the parapet, have made it possible for a 
chance rider in yonder rough country to see 
Now. the parapet prevented that. 

It served equally well, Lindcen thought 
piesenl use! He might succeed in siamming a bullet into that 
narrow chink between the rocks, but it would be a slim target. 
Besides, the man hidden there could shoot before Lindeen could 
move so much as a finger. It would be suicide to buck such 
odds; and Lindeen shrugged, sheathing his gun. 

It looks, he said, as if I cl stepped into a jack|>ot.” 

I he man outside the parapet chuckled. “ Looks like you 
did. for a fact. You’re lucky there was a way I could make 
it a jackpot! If it hadn t been for this way o’ doin' it, I'd’ve 
had to piug you the minute you poked your head up. Might’ve 
done ,t anyway, only I didn’t want to worry them boys down 
in the canyon. I reckon what them boys are doin’ in¬ 

terests you a whole lot, eh. Sheriff? Gives you the answer to 
some o them questions you asked Dunn yesterday.” 

Lindeen said, 'l eah. A lot o’ good it’s apt to do me 

T, , Y? St ° 0pe L d a ! ,d un,ied lhe ,ho »S* ^at 1 round the tips 
of the hoisters to h,s legs, unbuckled the belts, swung .hem 

together and set them down gently. ” Okay?” he asked 

[ h™ • No \W st S ,* ep past ,llc ? uns - • • • That’s good. 

are HI IT T * U ' d ^, ut gU "’ Mis,er - Cause »f you 

are 1 II have to blast you. regardless.” 

- hat came up above the parapet, then a face and a 
man s shoulders. This was Tyndall, the man Dunn had sent 
to take Benson’s place with the Pothook wagon; a big man 
broad shouldered and heavily muscled, with eyes like polished 

T PO !T m r a fa , Ce a$ * 0ck y as itself. A not un 

tr'flcdwhh" 6 : " 8l ’ ,: bu ‘ ' he face of a ma " ^ 

He sa d. Two guns are all 
You can relax.” 


guns are all I ever saw any need for 
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“ Can. but won’t,” I yndall said tersely. “ Any minute 
now a man'll be here to relieve me. I respect you a whole lot. 
Mister; till he tomes, I a:n’t aimin' to get careless!” 

He picked up Lindcen’s guns and carried them to where 
a natural hollow in the rock made a rough seat, padded with 
blankets. Tyndall sat down. “ Yonder.” he said, “ is what 


you came to see. 

Lindeen turned slowly and looked down. The added 
fifteen feet or so of height gave him a view into the canyon far 
better even than that from the lower ledge. He could see 
now, past an outcropping shoulder that had blocked his earlier 
view, the floor of Crooked Canyon directly below this pinnacle. 
The cattle he had seen driven into the canyon were moving now 
a little south of him. Even as he looked, two men spurred 
past the leaders and halted at the far side of one of the steep 
gullies cutting upward against the ridge. 

He said aloud. “ That gully dead-ends! I rode up into 


it Thursday.” 

Tyndall chuckled. “ I heard you did. Lucky you 
stopped when you did, too. See that shale slope where the 
gully comes up against the cliff? 

L’ndeen nodded. 

” That slope is just three hundred yards from here, air¬ 
line. It looks farther, don’t it? But it ain't Leastways, 
a three-hundred yard sight—set on a rifle with one o these 
’scope sights and you can cut the buttons off a man s coat 
down there. There’s always a guard down ‘here too—a 
you’d have found out if you'd gone a bit farther. You turned 
back before you got close enough to find out anythm^, wbch 
ain’t noway surprisin'. It am t a hkely-look.n place, is it? 

Lindeen said gruffly. “ I still don’t bel.eve it! 1 he only 
way you could get cattle up that cliff at the top of the slope 

would be with block and tackle! . • * 

Tyndall grinned thmly. ” I reckon you know what 

starin’ you in the face, now that you know so much—so_ it 
don™ matte, if you know it all. Not up the cltff; under tl. 

I ; ndeen turned suddenly to stare at him. . , 

-Sum? under it! There’s an. old nr.ne-shaft ntnnm 
right th ougl. that spur. Rock am t more n fifty-stxty tent 
thick the*-e, the way the shaft runs. It turns. see; slants south 
a little, into that gully cutt.ng into the spur from the south 
west—and that gully joins a bigger one that leads south a,few 
miles into what folks used to call Dyke: s Hole. Look. 
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Lindeen faced south again. Dunn $ men were driving 
cattle up that slope. It took some doing—the cattle slipped 
often on the steep slope, fell, slid back, were forced to climb 
again—-but it was possible. The roan steer made it finally, 
and—disappeared! 

1 yndall said softly, "You see, there’s a crest to that 
slope. Its higher ten feet or so from the base o’ the wall 
than it is at the wall. You can’t tell that from here, and you 
ean t tell it from below either; but it’s there. And the mouth 
°* ,ha ‘.° ld shaft is down at the foot o’ that back-slope. The 
crest hides it The shale on the main slope don’t show no 
tracks, and the gully leadin up to it is rock. All we got to 
do is keep the cow-chips out of it." 

It was. Lindeen thought, so damned simple! So simple 
that a man might never guess it in a lifetime! He himself had 
had the answer. He had known that the solution lay some- 
where in Crooked Canyon, and he had even thought vaguely of 

^l rS k mmeS - k Pe [ haps ’8 ive " ^e time to make a thorough 

U’k. !™ 8hl L haVC f ,° Und il ‘ • • • Or perhaps not. It 
would be a thorough search indeed that would take a man up 

k ended^ y0n k der ’ c'c C °r ^ ^ ,he bo, '° m o{ ‘^t 

it ended in sheer rock, fifty feet high! A man might spend 
days, weeks in the canyon and never guess it. 

. He s . a ‘ d * ' What about gettin’ out of Dyker’s Hole once 
youre m it I heard a landslide blocked the trail." 

It did. But a little blastin’ fixed that. The trail’s own 
again now That amt generally known, o’ course; we keep 
ajretty close watch down at that end. same as we do 

HogplnTange."™ 85 ^ ° U ''” Lmde °" ^ ' h -^f U || y , •• on 

^ ‘crarrwr 

friers twe!- ?e ‘ “"“They didn’t e.the!"" 

•Ha, ££ rd'tent'inr'o a°;La; dC Lee D^r' 

“C d D a r 0 ld ha ^ni Cr m' s Y\ So 7 M ^ gJ hZ 

*° Und “- se * -- fe! 

TYda d |i ? "” There ’ S "° SUch as Jesse S-intpson. ,s 
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No. You was comm pretly close to the answers already, 
wasn't you. Lindeen? Some of our own boys ain’t sure o’ 
hat. They figger Cramer's runnin' Hogpen for an absentee 
owner, same as he was doin’ with Diamond. I been with 
Cramer a long time. ... I wonder what’s keepin’ the jasper 
that’s supposed to relieve me? I ain’t too damn’ happy, 
havin' you on my hands! He’s late! 

I .indeen was looking down again, looking south and east. 
He could see most of the ledge leading up from the bench 
where he had left his horse, and it was empty. Southward 
and far below him, cattle were pouring out of what seemed to 
be a solid hill-side into a south-running canyon; and a man 
on a white-stockinged sorrel had swung aside, up into the edge 
of timber there, to let them pass. 

There had been no white-stockinged sorrel in the group 
driving tho6e cattle through Crooked Canyon. 1 his. then. 

would be Tyndall's relief. . 

He said unhappily. “ If he’s a long slab-sided gent ndin 

a white-stockinged sorrel, he'll be here in a minute. He s 
cornin’ up the ledge now. just below you.” .... 

The rock m his right hand, hidden against his hip as n<r 
quailed there, was a little larger than a baseball, jagged and 
heavy. If he had known that the relieving sentry would be as 
late as this, he might have made this play before. But he hadn t 
known it. and couldn’t have known it. He d.dn t know i 
now. for that matter. The man on the white-stockinged sorre^l 
might be somebody else. Tyndall s relief might be muc. 
nearer. ... But it was a chance he had to take. , 

Tyndall stood up. He kept his eyes and his gun trainee, 
on Lindeen for a long frowning moment, then shot a quick loo. 


Lindeen ^hrew with a sweeping side-arm motion, hurling 
his body forward. The rock missed Tyndall s gun ami but it h. 
him fairly in the chest, high and hard. It staggered him for 

iusl the split second Lindeen needed. 1 • j 

The drive of saddle-hardened leg-muscles luil Lj" 
forward, a hurtl.ng low fast-moving p o,ect,le. H.s oulstretch 
gripped Tyndall’s ankles just as hts shoulder .hit 
a "tie above the knees. h was a perfect lackhn 
Tyndall over and down. The gun exploded once.^o 
it seemed almost to burst Lindeen s eardrums. M 
felt the hot blast of it across his ribs and downward and 
flatly, more at the sound than at the huu 


ed arms 
Tyndall 
-napping 
close that 


swore 
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He clawed upward along Tyndall’s body, seeking ihr 
gun. He found the wrist above the gun. just as the gun 
slashed down across his head. He threw up his other hand, 
catching the hot barrel and wrenching it free. Tyndall’s knee 
hit him then, deep in the groin, and the pain was an explosion 
that tore him apart and numbed him. He went backward; 
felt I yndall’s bools catch him in the chest and fling him. He 
lost the gun. hearing it clatter away among the rocks. 

He flung his forearm across lus eyes' to clear them and 
saw blood smeared along his sleeve. But he could see Tyndall 
now, and he saw that the man was on his feet again, cursing, 
lunging headlong after Lmdeen’s discarded guns. He rolled 
desperately flinging an arm out. His hand caught Tyndall’s 
ankle and the man came down again, grunting. 

L.ndeen lurched up. The guns were his now if he 
\an ed them but there was a savagery in him now and a 
recklessness and an up-su;ging lust for battle that made him kick 

gnnTrough the bl^dy^mea/oTT/ facT YTmet"I ynd^M 

HI- TlS u 1 ?"; J ed T.ndall a l ' ,,le b »' i< did not stop him 
His head hit Lindeen s jaw with a cracking impact and his 

arms flailed in around Lindeen's kidneys. A rock caucht 

Lmdeen s left heel and the weight of Tyndall’s rlnrop • i 

um backwad and down He'felt the hardr^HtY inTlu 

to TtYh^TyndaTs d Ul *° bnng his ,e * s 

back T y ndal1 ^ d.vmg body on both, to flmg him 

a. h U „ C He 5 b C i, m his n0 r mh, fC fi el i n8 Ty '’ da,1 ' S h *" ds 

of his leg and back and shoulders behind ,t PU ' l,ng *" ' he dnVC 

std- f o h : s a b tg s r vl,n , g like .« «»*«* 

This was a fight thf, he a w a ould d ,o a n n g d ZZtr^ '° ^ 
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I yndall’s eyes were open now but he lay motionless as 
Lindeen knelt beside him, watching Lindeen with a peculiar 
sort of apathy. “ You're quite a chunk of man, Lindeen,” he 
said slowly. ” I didn’t want no part of you. with guns—but 
I thought I could lick you. barehanded. Which goes to show 
how a man can be mistaken. . . What do you aim to do with 

•v 9 • 

me? 


Lindeen grinned down at him. “ I could just roll you 
over a few times ”—he tipped his head towards the canyon—- 
and not have to worry any more about you.” 

You won’t, though,” 1 yndall said, unworried. “ You 
ain’t that kind of a hairpin. . . .You know, now that it’s over, 
thinkin’ about fighlin’ on top o’ this steeple gives me the 
damnedest feelin’ at the pit o’ my stomach! 

Lindeen nodded. He unbuckled Tyndall s belt, jerked 
it out of its loops and wrapped it twice around Tyndall’s ankles. 
Tyndall sat up obligingly and Lindeen took Tyndall’s scarf to 
tie Tyndall’s wrists behind him. “ That,’ he grunted, “ will 
hold you long enough to suit my purposes.” 

He stood up then and retrieved his guns. There was a rifle 
leaning against the parapet and he picked it up, half minded 
to toss it into the canyon; but it was a good piece, boll action, 
with a good scope well mounted, and he hated to spoil it. 
He took the bolt out; set the rifle back where he had found 
it. “ I'll leave the bolt where you can find it. he said, and 


faced the ledge. „ „ v . . , 

Behind him, 1 yndall said gruffly. You, am t out o 
the woods yet, by a damn’ sight! I can t exactly wish you 
luck. I reckon—but if you meet that guy that was supposed .o 
relieve me. I hope you kill him! If he’d got here when he 
supposed was to, I might’ve gone on thinkin I was some 

shakes as a scrapper!” . . , . r nr a 

Where the ledge turned eastward Lindeen paused tor a 

moment. looking south into the canyon, Men were group^ 
there staring up at the pinnacle, and he knew that the sho 

from Tyndall's gun had puzzled them. It s> ruck k ""' ‘f* 

there were not as many of them as there had been.and f« 
up the slope beside them, he caught a brief glimpse ° f ™ ove ” en ' e 
That glimpse showed him the need for haste. Men were 
coming up towards him already and he had no way of gues 

ing how long it might take them to cut him ° • , , 

He laid the gun-bolt on a shelf of rock and moved for¬ 
ward swiftly, down to the bench. I he bay was waiting there 
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where Lindeen had left him and Lindeen mounted, feeling the 

stiffness that was beginning to work in his muscles. Tyndall 
had been a lough man! 

The slope below the bench pitched southward a little 
which was not to h.s liking: but he had to take it. He chopped 
mto screening timber and felt better. But he knew that 
Diamond men we-e racing through this same timber somewhere 
ahead of him and the knowledge filled him with a grim un- 
certamty They had every advantage that their knouTedge of 

ut ui C ° U d g ' Ve and lhe bought angered him. 

he ha,ed .. R - ^ 

L c , ame do } v " out of ‘he timber into a canyon that split 

ahead of him and he took the eastern fork, putting as many 

riders’ ,o £“' b ' e belw «" h ™ *"d where he thought Cramer’s 
rxfers to be. But a gun spoke to him out of the high timber 

to a h Rallo S D t a h r p d and L V nd,en ,Caned fonvard ’ hfting ‘he bav 
L inrW fl TE ed viciously above him and behind him and 

swung eastward, seeking an d “^" d «"*”"• b * 

himnowln thT dE^S^Vh ^ T 

5 Sr 

6 t, 

The bar^Lid Tricing' ol\°hdtg & 
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and drove forward, putting his nose hard against the slope of 
the hill; but he lunged up heavily and bunched his feet, hitting 
the last pitch in a hard scramble, his feet flying. 

Lead nicked Lindeen’s shoulder as he came out against 
the skyline, but that was nothing. The thing that jolted him 
was what lay just ahead of him! 

The i idge fell sheer under the bays nose, dropping a 
good forty feet before it slanted out on to a rocky slope that 
tell easily a hundred feet farther into thick timber; and Lindeen 
thought grimly. “ This is what is known as bein' sky- 

1 11 ** 

ined! * • w j l 

He had hoped to put the ridge between himselt and those 

) fle-; but the drop here was almost as deadly as the bullets. 

and so he spun the bay westward, riding the narrow edge of 

that summit towards a point farther on where a descent seemed 

possible. The rifles back of him made an excited yammering. 

like hounds in sight of running game. He flung his own rifle 

up twisting in the saddle to answer that shooting, but even 

as be pulled the trigger he felt the bay stagger. 

He tried hard to fling his weight to the left, towards 
safety; but the bay’s tall trapped him and he went over. He 
fell sheer for what seemed a long moment, with no sense of 
falling except for the feeling of cool air flowing up past h.rm 
He landed ^eet-first on a slope so steep that it checke ^.^ 

A tree-trunk smashed up into hi. telly aid °PP ^ , H e 
pain of that impact ran through Inm, hhe red ho. t.gjr^ 8^.^ 

hong hea^dovmward for ^monr^ ^ ^ j agge d rock 

trcUweT'at'h'm a’n^caught him and. held him wedged^ 

He heard men shouting amtl>. and near ^ he 

dSj °Jj noS and all thtrpain was blotted out 

^^HcirWt^m h ' Thi 

rock, staring down at the boil in 0 u ra king the slope 

Slide in one place had taken trees wrth it, rat.m„ 

naked Du„„ sheathed his rifle. He said slowly. “ That's the 


en 


d of Beau Lindeen. I rec 


kon Dead and buried! Cramer 
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•.vill breathe easier when we tell him. . . 
'ee what happened up on the pinnacle.” 


Let’s go now and 


CHAPTER XIV 

It was well past midday on Monday when Whit Logan rode 
into I exton at the end of his errand. It had taken him longer 
than he had expected to get the news Lindeen wanted. Jim 
I urner had been easy to find and willingly helpful, as had 
sheriff Hoyt; but the only source of information concerning rail 
shipments had been the stationmaster and he had been absent 
—gone they were told, somewhere along the headwaters of 
the Little Pedro fo- a week-end of f.shing. Logan had cursed 
Izaak Walton and all of h.s disciples and .spent the night <n 
brownvdle, awaiting the return of (he angler. 

\Y/ He 'J ent 50 Lindeen s office where a man named 
Wagner, doing duty as Deputy Town Marshal m Drake’s 
absence, proclaimed his ignorance of Lindeen’s whereabouts 
It don t look to me.” he said sadly. ” like Lindeen ought 
o ve gone away like this, Drake bein’ down and all. Bein’ 
the only lawman in sight right now makes me feel awful all 

Th? C ■ ,ke 3 hou ' ld d ° 8 V a coyote convention. 

1 his town s plumb jumpy, and rf anything was to cut loose 

wouldn t last no longer n a pint o’ whisky in a six-handed 
SrilTh cJ" a,n * hWy - m "' 11 you see Lindeen you 

,, f,L W P. r f ke . himsel I f ' and rebellions in bis bed under 

LuAt KXr' was aU ° pu “ ,ed 

ed m in," e ,b7iead r 'ou a t C :-t 0 bu t m , U, ^;ft af 'f r . Doc 
o- him since. I don', “ike it' I „ ' h,d * "° r 

falTav^ A^ihis^t *■ ?““ d - 

WHi-. . .he Jj of 7 clear up beT ‘ 

Lo ga ; ?ro^.'Tbe„ he :d d de 8 d re ^°b" f Tb' 

ZST'JSZ.'S hj& tt h u 
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Only! ” Drake snorted. “ 1 here you got it in a nut¬ 
shell! Only! Only if somethin’ was to happen to him the way 
things are now, this country d go to hell in a hand-basket, and 
sudden! You know it, and I know it. He's the man this 
country looks to. It's either him or Cramer in the driver’s seat; 
and if it turns out to be Cramer. God help us! Whit, you 
find him! 


“ I've got a round-up to run,” Whit Logan said, frown¬ 
ing. “ Besides, he'd make it downright disagreeable for me 
if he thought I was trying to wet-nurse him. But I’ll see what 
I can do. You be a nice boy and take your medicine.” 

Fie left then, grinning at the sound of Drake’s grumbling 
profanity in the room behind him. But he was increasingly 
worried. True. Lindeen had set no time for his return; but 
he had said nothing either about any plan for a protracted 
rbsence. And he had gone into what might well be strictly 


guarded country. 

At the hotel, he learned that Lindeen had taken cooked 
provisions with him, and that knowledge cheered him a little. 
Evidently, then. Lindeen had planned to be gone all day Sunday 
at least, and possibly longer. . . . But he was stilly restless. 

He was increasingly conscious, too, of Texton’s restless¬ 
ness. Wagner had mentioned it and so had Drake, and Logan 

now was growingly aware of it. 

This town was like a weathervane, instantly sensitive to 

all the winds blowing across this troubled range. there 

was tension in the town to-day; tension made visible in many 
ways. For one thing, there were more horses standing at the 
racks than had any right to be there on a Monday; more men m 
town. Men who would otherwise have been working had 
caught the scent of this deep underlying ferment and had :ome 
to town to listen and look and learn how the wind was blowing 
Yet there was no hint of any holiday excitement. 1 he 
l™ were quiet. Men stood in little groups, in bars, in stores, 
on \uTsLZ quietly talking. Not talking of any — 
sial matters, either. Logan noticed. They don t know when 

way this cat will jump. he thought shrewd y. 

far And so they’re making no remarks that might be held 

against them in the future. , __i „_ linr J 

In Avery’s Bar, men drifted up to him and stood 

him. making no point of that contact, as ing no . , 

simply waiting for any news he might drop. News ° f Lmdjem 
of his whereabouts, of his intentions—that was what y 
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after, and Logan was struck again with the almost legendarv 
fis ure Lmdeen cut in the minds of this community. 

Having his slow drink there at the bar. Logan turned that 
thought over in his mind and tried to analyse it. Lindeen had. 
he knew, a soit of sixth sense that gave him, very often, a clue 
to other men's motives sooner than most men could have 
guessed them. That was a factor. It told him, instinctively, 
when to strike and where, and when to retreat. It was, per¬ 
haps, the key to that peculiar quality men call leadership; a sort 
of intuitive perception. 

Primarily, of course, Lindeen was a fighter. No man 
can lead men unless he is himself a fighting man, and Lindeen 
was perfectly equipped. He had the courage and the grim 
tenacity of purpose, the mental drive coupled with the physical 
strength and skill needed. He had never failed. 

That, of course, was what it all simmered down to; the 
habit of success. Because of it. men might hate Lindeen or 
love him with an almost fanatical fervour—but they could not 
ignore him. 

Logan thought darkly, “ This would be a hell of a world 

to live in. for me, if he were out of it! ” And set his glass 

down on the bar, cursing the gloom that suddenly engulfed 
him. 


He turned then in time to watch John Cramer's entrance. 
It struck him suddenly that it was odd for Cramer to be coming 
into Avery s. Cramer and the Diamond did their drinking 
when they were :n town, in the Palace. 

He straightened slowly, tightly aware in his mind of 
framers smug complacency. He thought swiftly, ,f If the 
canary s gone, I 11 know which cat to strangle! ” And waited 
conscious of a growing resentment. 

• l Perha P s il was 'hat very resentment that made Cramer 

fnohLh?" ° al1 , ,h . ose P rese " L He «me forward, handl- 
g his big body with tnat slouching swagger that Logan had 

d JLT C i h , 3da,Wa >" ha ,ed. He was smiling now 

idTinsuLr S,ai " ed ° Way "‘ al 

A | HC , sl ?P p ? d ? Iose ,*° ,,ie ba r. within a yard of Logan 
and turned his back to the bar-rail, letting his cold gaze swot 

he maT P T * T UC ?” '*• Thcre was a n insolence „ 
he man, Logan thought, and a sense of power out of all 

keepmg. The thought puzzled him and sliced a train o 

thought ,n him that he did not like. I, also angered him 
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unless you can 
a lawman. And 


Cramer faced him then, still smiling, speaking in a tone 
that carried all across the room. “ I hear that boss o' yours 
has got some right uncomplimentary ideas about me, Logan. 
Been airin’ 'em. Know where he is? 

Logan said. “ No.” And added, deliberately, “ He's 
no' the only one with such ideas, Cramer. I’ve got a few 
similar notions myself.” 

*' Nothin' is true,” Cramer said flatly, 

o.ove it. Lindeen ought to know that, bein’ _ - — 

you ought to know it. If 1 was you, I’d say nothin' I couldn’t 
prove. Which same goes for Lindeen, too. I’m lookin' for 
him now, to tell him so.” 

“ He’s not here.” Logan said softly. “ Maybe you 
knew that when you came here. Il’c! be a cheap way of 
building a reputation—lookin’ for a man where you knew 
damned well you wouldn’t find him.’ 

Something in that insinuation taked the lid off Cramers 
temper. Whether it was the fact that the insinuation was false, 
or the fact that it hit too close to the truth, Logan could not 
determine. But Cramer was not a man used to governing his 
anger, nor a man skilled in verbal sparring. He had picked 
rhe wrong man to talk to. 

He said sharply. “You’re too free with your tongue. 
Logan. It’s a thing I've noticed about you. Folks that go 
lookin’ for trouble in my country can damn sure find it. 

“ In your country.” Logan repeated the phrase, watching 
Cramer's eyes. “ That might mean C rooked Canyon, eh. 

Cramer?” , „ ~ ? 

He saw surprise and haired flare up m Cramers eyes 

saw the blow coming before il had even stalled It was what 
he had wanted, what he had asked for. He tipped his head 
and let Cramer's fist slip past him—grinned, and hooked his 
right into Cramer’s short ribs. The blow travelkd less than a 
foot, but it had a crisp power and a snap that set Cramer bark 

0 " h 'Logan stepped clear of the bar then ril >^wise and 
willing. That blow had jolted some of the fi h t 1 
Cramer, but it had done nothing to unprove h, s temper H. 
right hand moved again, this time towards ' le 
Logan stepped in, lashing his fists at Cramer s fac^. j^ne 

blows cut Cramer’s lips and blinded him. S iwire more 
the gun out of Cramer’s fingers and threw l , s rue 
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be tore the gun landed. Ciamer wen! down slowly. and Logan 
stood above him, feeling suddenly l>elter. 

He said. “ A gun’s no good when you’re that < lose to a 
man, Cramer. It's a thing you might do well to remr-mlrer." 

“ I ll remember it,” Cramer said thickly. Hut he made 
no move towaids getting up and Logan laid the price of In? 
drink on the bar and stepped doorward, free now of his dark 
humour. He stepped into the saddle and sent his horse west 
along the trail to Pothook, more content in his mind and more 
pleased with himself than he had been in a long time. 

But it was not a lasting contentment. By th? time he 
came into the foothills of the Smokies it was gone and Logan 
was bu dened again with his old forebodings. Maybe he had 
been closer to the truth than he knew when he accused Cramei 
of seeking Lindeen where he knew he would not find him 
1 he shot had told on Cramer, certainly, one way or another. 
But how? How could Cramer know that he would not finof 
Lindeen in Texton? 


He could know that only by knowing Lindeen’s actual 
whereabouts. Maybe Cramer knew that. Maybe Cramer, or 
some of Cramer's men, had seen him. Maybe Cramer knew 
that Lindeen would not be found in Texton—or anywhere else, 
ever again. Because if Cramer or any of Cramer’s men had 
?een Lindeen in the country into which Lindeen had headed, 
that would be the thing they would try to do. 

The thought dropped Logan's mood into the depth 
again By the time he reached the mouth of Crooked Canyon 

!! had S,ruck h WOm ‘ He ,urned a speculative gaze towards 
the opposite slope remembering what Lindeen had told him 
about this place; but he could see nothing, and he said. “To 

hell with it. and swung sharply into the canyon, lifting 
horse to a gallop. 

Once he had passed the canyon's first bend he checked 
-pi P3CC and ,u J ne . d h,s ; lrJct attention upon his surrounding* 

-hat BdTTnd T Til °l T"? her< i' bl " "' al °"<y mein 

piS 1 i t 

3.1 S . H - ■“ S £ 

. turned aside into one or two of k i • 

gullies that slanted up against the east wall of the canyon 0 bJt 

swnxlT'tli^ 'nceded°more* time ^hai? taT hadT tcTgive* ^ 
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It was late afternoon when he dismounted beside the 
1 o I hook wagon and the cook gave him an acid welcome. 

i ou been takin a vacation, Wh:t? Or maybe your grand- 
mother died and you had to go to the ball-game.” 

I II have to lure me a new cook,” Logan said sweetly, 
unless this one learns a reasonable respect for his betters! 
Beau ain't here, I reckon? ” 

” No.- 

No. I didn’t really suppose he would be. On a day 
like this, that’d be too much to expect. How’s the work 
gong? " 

“ Slow,” Gifford said sadly. ” But what can you expect, 
with no bosses around to push ’em?” 

“ As for as Pothook's concerned,” Logan told him, “ I 
figure to hire men that’ll go without pushin’. Also a cook 
smart enough to know that a man that ain’t eaten since day¬ 
break, and that forty-some miles behind him, is apt to Ire 
hungy. What’s on the fire? 

” An oven,” Gifford said stiffly. ” And the man that 
touches it before I’m ready, which won’t be for another hour, 
won’t live to spank no grandchildren! You’ve had your 
wa r ning! 

Logan grumbled, but he knew better than to argue. You 
could run an outfit in bad weather, over bad country, with 
bad equipment, for low wages—but try running one with a bad 
cook and you got men to match him. if you got men at all. 
Logan knew that, and would go hungry. Gifford was worth it! 

But he was restless. He asked Gifford which way Bell 
and Tyndall had taken the Diamond gather, heard that they 
had been seen to enter Crooked Canyon, and added that item to 
the news he had to tell Lindeen. He prowled the camp then, 
fiddling for a while with a hair bridle someone had been plait¬ 
ing, got the strands hopelessly tangled and left them. He had 
been staring for some moments at Gifford s oven before Gifford s 
bitter comment made Ivm aware of it. 

“ Great jumpin' horn-toads, if you're as hungry as that 
I’ll feed you! ” Gifford said sharply. “ There’s cold bread 

and cold meat in the cupboard-” . , , . , 

“ To hell with you and your cooking! ” Logan said 
sharply. “ I'm goin' where a man can eat and enjoy it! 
After all, when Lindeen had finished with his explorations it 
was ten to one that he would head for Texton, not for the 
wagon: “ and I won't be worth a damn here until I see him! 
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He said. “ Tell the boys to keep movin' and scour the 
rough spots. This is one time I don’t want to leave any sleepers. 
I'll be back to-morrow, or when you see me! ” 

He hauled his saddle off the horse he had ridden and 
saddled a fresh one. mounted, and went away from there at a 
high lope, much to Gifford s amazement. 

“ Now. hell! ” Gifford said softly. “ I didn’t mean to 
rile him as bad as all that! I don’t reckon I did e‘her. A 
man don’t rile as easy as that, or as much as that, unless he’s 
primed for it. I wonder what's bitin’ him. anyhow? ” 

Logan himself could not have told him. actually. He 
only knew that the^e would be no peace for him. in camp or 
anywhere else, until he had had «ome word of Lindeen. It 
was foolish, and he knew it. Lindeen had been absent less 
than thirty-six hours. But the feeling was strong in him that 
Lindeen was in trouble. It was a feeling he could not shake 
off. It stuck to h : m and drew his nerves tight. Not even 
Avery’s whisky had any effect on it. or on him either, and he 
gave that up after a brief trial and headed for Slash. Maybe 
Ann could help him. 

It was long after dark when he dismounted in the Slash 
yard and he found Ann Wheeler standing in the open door of 
an unlighted room, slim and cool and reassuring in the starlight. 

She said, “ I’m flattered, Whit. It’s been a long time 
since you’ve come to see me two nights running. Or is it Lee 
you came to see?” 

“ It’s you, and you know 't,” Logan said curtly. “ When 
has it ever been anything else, with me? 

She said gently, “ Im glad, Whit. . . . But there is 
where you always stop! There are other words that come 
after those; don’t you know them? I always hope you'll say 
them, but you never do. It’s been a disappointment to me, 

Whit.” 

“ I’d be a disappointment to you too, Ann. I’m just 
a hired man payin' court to a rich woman. I ought to stop 
it! ” 

“ You’re just a damned fool, Whit. I often wonder 
why I go on loving you—but I do.” 

He took her in his a*-ms then and, for one long moment 
at least, found the peace he sought for. He said huskily “ Ann 

- Some day-” And heard the soft music of her 

understanding laughter. “ Whenever you’re ready, Whit. 
Any day, any hour. I’ll be waiting.” 
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She said gently. “ He’ll come back, Whit. He’s not 
the kind of man that goes down, no matter what happens. I 
can t explain it. but—there’s simply no capacity in my mind to 
think of Beau Lindeen as being dead, or even defeated. If it 
happened. I’d have to accept it. I suppose: but I can’t ima¬ 
gine it.” 

*’ I know.” Whit Logan groaned. “ That’s what I’ve 
been telling myself all day. But damn it, Ann, a bullet could 
get him, same as it could get me or any man. . . Later, 
he said without any relevance or connection. “ I’m hungiy, 
Ann. . . . Where’s Lee?” 

She laughed. ”1 might have known! A man goes 
hungry and fills himself with the Lord knows, what ghastly 
forebodings! I’ll find some food for you. . . . Lee’s in her 
room. I’ll tell her you’re here. Maybe she can cheer you.” 

She left him then and Logan leaned back, conscious of 
an enveloping weariness. Ann’s reassurances had eased his 
fears a little, even though he saw in them a lack of logic, a 
feminine intuition in which he had no confidence. And yet 
it was exactly what he had felt himself; a sort of blind instinc¬ 
tive sense of Beau’s invincibility. 
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He heard her cry out. and the sound jerked him on to his 
feet without thinking. He heard the swift run of her steps 
along the hall and wheeled to meet her—saw the stark anguish 
in her eyes, and the horror, even before she found words to 
give him. 

“She's gone, Whit! Lee’s gone! Not in her room! 
Sun 1 oy-*’ 

He caught her arms and held her fast. ’* Steady. Ann ! 
Lee's gone. All right. She's gone for a walk or something. 
What’s Sun Toy got to do with it? ” 

He’s dead, Whit! In her loom.’’ She was trembling 
now, but her voice was fairly steady. “ Lee and I had supper 
together. She had letters to write and I said I’d send her 
something cool to drink. Sun 1 oy made lemonade. . . . 
1 hat was an hour or more ago.’ 

Logan said, "Wait!'’ and ran. Lee's room was the 
only one lighted and he halted in the open door, letting the 
scene there fix itself in h:s mind. . . . 

The window was open. Any one could have entered 
there—unseen, perhaps. The desk was across the room, so 
placed that Lee’s back would have been towards the window. 
. . . Sun Toy, Ann's Chinese cook, had brought the lemonade, 
knocked, been bidden to enter—and met a knife. A thrown 
knife, probably. 1 hey couldn’t have gotten close enough to 
the door to strike him without Lee’s seeing them. But the 
door was opposite the window, so when Sun Toy entered the 
room he would have seen them. . . . He lay now just where 
lie had fallen, his ancient ageless face untroubled, the knife 
still in the wound at the base of his throat. He must have 
gone down without a cry, without a struggle. And they would 
have been on Lee, afterwards, before she could scream. 

There would be other signs, Logan thought swiftly, under 
the window and in the yard. Not that he needed signs to tell 
him who had taken her! He had known that from the be¬ 
ginning. . . . 

Lie thought, ' I wish to God that Beau were here! I 
can t stand here and do nothing—yet any move I make may 
be the wrong one! Lve no authority!’’ 
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For a MAN supposedly dead and already buried, Lindeen did 
a strange thing. He opened one eye. 

Having essayed so far, he opened the other. A flake of 
dust dropped promptly into it and he thought of a few choice 
curses before he closed it. It was a hell of a note to get some¬ 
thing in your eye and not know whether you had an arm fit :o 
lift a hand to rub it! It was some comfort, however, to know 
that you had an eye—and a head to keep it in! Even if it 
did seem at this moment that somebody was using the head for 
an anvil. 

He knew better than to try to move yet. In the first place, 
maybe he couldn’t move, and that would be a disheartening 
thrng to find out, right at the beginning. In the second plactf, 
if he could move, and did, it would hurt. He was extremely 
sure of that, and in no hurry to test it. A man doesn’t fall 
down a hundred or so feet of cliff, even if most of it does slant 
a little, without accruing some damage. 

Eyes closed again, he listened. He could hear his heart 
beating—which was another encouraging item—but nothing 
else. On the face of it then it would seem that Dunn and 
Company had departed. He wondered suddenly how long he 
had been unconscious and opened the good eye again. 

He could see, an inch or so from his nose, an expanse of 
rock with sunlight on it. So it was still daylight. Not later, 
probably, than mid-afternoon, or sunlight would not be coming 
into this canyon. It had been an hour or two past noon when 
he fell, so he hadn't been out very long. ... 

But maybe this was Monday! That thought realiy 
staitied him. If he had been unconscious a full day, he must 
be badly hurt! 

He moved one arm, then the other, and found that they 
would obey him. He found a brace with one hand on which 
to push, and an angle of rock with the other in which to pull, 

and sat up. 111 / 

Pain rolled over him and turned things black for a 

moment, but he held on stubbornly and weathered it. He vs as 
in a position now to see what must have happened. There 
was brush above him, and a few gnarled trees. Above that, 
a nearly vertical slope of rocky rubble; and above that, a com¬ 
pletely vertical wall up to the rim from which he had fallen. 

I he slope had checked his fall slightly, the brush had slowed 
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him still more, and he had a vivid recollection of a tree. . . . 
From there he had 1 dropped into tins clutter of boulders. 

Not a soft couch, but a friendly one in that it mu<l have 

hidden him from the view of Dunn s men. 

The bay. meanwhile, had pitched farther forward and 
had taken half the rubble slope down with him. Lindccn 
could see how that landslide had ripped the slope clean of brush 


and timber. . 

So far, so good. Fie wiggled the toes in his left boot. 

then in his right one. It hurt, but they wiggled. Which 
meant, he hoped, that he could walk. Fie was as sore and 
battered as if he had been the ball in a football game of giants, 

but he was whole. . , . , . 

He remembered then the burn of a bullet just before his 

tumble and turned hrs head to look at his shoulder. That sleeve 
or his shirt was gone, so the inspection was easy; but turning 
his head had been an error. He kept it turned until his sight 
cleared and saw then that the bullet wound was nothing serious, 
no more than a shallow furrow across his biceps. 

The pocket containing hss tobacco and papers had, he 
found, escaped destruction and he rolled a cigarette, making 
something of a job of it, and lighted it. The smoke gave him 
courage to take further stock of his surroundings. He was 
afoot, without food or water, in an enemy country. The 
nearest way out, he supposed, would be through Crooked 
Canyon; but that was highly impractical, because it would un¬ 
doubtedly be guarded. Tyndall had sard so. 

A route through Dyker’s Hole seemed still more fraught 
with dangers. Dyker’s Hole, even if he succeeded in finding 
it, would be full of men he had no desire at all to meet at 
this moment! 

The shortest route, then, would be due east. That would 
bring him out, rf he made it. into Slash country. 

He blew the last lungful of smoke between pursed lips 
and crushed the butt out. . Yes, east was his best direction— 
if he could travel. He stood up—and was instantly aware 
how next to impossible was the task before hrm. He was badly 
battered. Standing there, swaying, fighting the sickness that 
sought to engulf him. he saw the sunlight fading and knew that 
darkness would come suddenly in these canyons. It would be 
another handicap. . . . 

Below him, where low-growing branches made a dense 
screen in these thickening shadows, a man said flatly. 
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Stand still. Lindeen. I’ve got the drop on you— 
again! Just hoist your hands.” 

Lindeen stood motionless. This, he thought, was a thing 
he wouldn't wish upon his worst enemy! Ambush and battle, 
flight, accident and blinding pain—and now—hope, even the 
possibility of effort—snatched out of his fingers! 

7-again! So this would be Tyndall. Lindeen 

lifted his hands slowly and saw Tyndall step out of cover, fifty 
feet distant. I yndall said slowly. 4 1 h:s is tough luck for 
you. Lindeen. after all you been through. They told me you 
was dead.” 

He grinned thinly and ran his tongue across his battered 
*ips, and Lindeen saw how taut he was, and how wary. “ But 
I found out up yonder that you was a pretty durable man. I 
had a hunch. Anyway, I figgered I'd just ride down and see 
where you landed. I was about <o give up findin’ you, though, 
'hen you started movin'.” 

Lindeen wailed. If he had only hit that rock a pound 
or two harder, stayed unconscious a few minutes longer! 

I yndall went on. almost apologetically. “ We’ve been 

Trough all this before, Lindeen. Reckon we oughtn't to have 

any trouble. Just unbuckle them gun-bells again, and drop 
• • • 

i'm 

Hie rock under Lrndeen’s left foot slipped a little. He 
swayed, shifting his weight to his right foot. A rock under 
’hat foot tilted and Lindeen flung his weight backward, taking 
lie fall on his hips. Lie struck hard, heard I yndall yell. He 
heard the crisp crack of lead through space occupied a second 
ago by Ins body, and the lound reverberatmg bark of 1 yndall s 
gun. He rolled, raking his right hand up over his right holster. 

A second shot spanged off the rock beside him and he 
laid his own shot fairly upon the doughnut of grey smoke 
hanging thick in front of \ yndall’s body. 

Tilings blacked out around him then for a moment, and 
when be could see again, Tyndall was falling. I le had his 
arms folded tightly across his stomach and he was coming 
forward through the gun-smoke, twisting, hitting the slope first 
with his shoulder, then with his back. 

Lindeen lay still for a moment, watching 1 yndall. He d 
have to move now, soon and fast. The echoes of those shots 

would fill the hills with riders. 

He struggled up, fighting again the nausea that any sud¬ 
den movement brought him. down to where Tynda 
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lay was another struggle, but he made it finally and stood, 
leading heavily against a nearby tree. 

Tyndall said huskily, “I asked for it. 1 knowcd you 
was fast as hell, and I was jumpy. W hen you started fallin . 

I lost my head. . . . It's a break for you. Mister. With mv 
horse—you're likely to make it. 

He shuddered violently . . . and closed his eyes. 

It was strange, Lindeen thought dully, what little things 
could tip the balance of a man’s life one way or the other. 
Thursday, a six-inch step-off at the side of the road there at 
the mouth of Crooked Canyon had saved his life. 1 o-day, a 
chance bullet knocking a horse off balance had almost killed 
him. ... In Tyndall's case, a slipping rock had turned the 
tables against him! 

He turned working his way down to the floor ol the 
canyon. I he Diamond men would find d yndall when they 
came to investigate the shooting. . . . 

He found Tyndall’s mount and climbed stiffly into the 
saddle. This was the white-stockinged sorrel 1 yndall’s relief 
had ridden up to Lookout. 1 he horse snorted a little and 
danced, smelling the blood on him, but once in the saddle 
Lindeen felt better. The last light was fading now and there 
was nothing between him and safety but distance and rough 
country; those and the chance of coming blindly against some 
of Dunn’s riders. . . . 

It was moonrise and then it was midnight, and the trail 
Lindeen made in those hours was zigzag and winding, lapping 
back on itself in a scoie of places where blind canyons pinched 
out and stopped him. Once he had stayed for many minutes 
motionless in the saddle, listening to the rumour of other riders, 
feeling the net closing in around him. But that net had *plit 
enough to let him through; and after that he had gone on, 
keeping Lookout Point always behind him against the skyline, 
steering by the moon and by the range-bred sense of direction 
that was in him, finding a sort of healing for his wounds in the 
gratification that lies in effort. 

It was grey dawn when he came out at last into gjassy 
foothills and could orient himself by far landmarks. He had 
been forced far south by the run of the canyons and so he 
turned north, skirting the rough country in a hunt for water. 
• Thirst had been a growing irritant during these past hours, on 
him and on the sorrel. 
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And so when the horse s ears flipped forward and he 
quickened his pace without Lindeen’s urging, it seemed !o 
Lindeen that the worst of this business was behind him. 

He swung stiffly out of the saddle beside a thin trickle of 
spring water and drank and rested and drank again. The sun 
was up now, driving the mists out of the valleys, and Lindeen 
stripped and bathed himself in water that was cold as ice. He 
washed the blood of the wounded shoulder, and off his head 
where I yndall's gun had cut him. The sting of the cold 
water eased his hurts, loosened nerves jangled and worn by 
long tension. 

He stood naked in the sunlight, soaking up its warmth, 
letting it dry him before he dressed again, needing only breakfast 
now to cure him completely. He was, he saw, some miles 
west and a little south of Slash. He would find food there, 
and hot coffee; and, by noon, he would have his campaign 
well started and the clans gathering for the blow that would 
wipe out rustling on these ranges for a long time to come. He 
had his answers now. the answers he needed. 

He dressed and mounted again, angling north-east through 
rolling wooded country. The first thing to do, he thought, 
would be to send a messenger to Hoyt, in Brownville. Hoyt, 
as Sheriff of Brown County, and Turner, representing the 
Cattleman’s Association there, could organise a party to raid 
Hogpen and close the southern exit out of Dyker s Hole. 
Lind een, meanwhile, would raid Diamond and close in on the 

Dyker’s Hole hideout from the north. 

It would not be easy, he knew. Driving men like 
Cramer’s out of that rough country would take fighting, and 
the dirtiest kind of fighting; guerilla warfare between fast-mov¬ 
ing cavalry ; slash and run. in a country where one successful 


ambush might wipe out an army. , , 

But it had to be done. It was the only cure for the 

sickness that was draining the life out of these ranges. Once 
it was done, this country could revive itself. 

It would, he thought, solve a good many of Lee Darling* 
problems. With Cramer off Diamond, the ranch wouM soon 
become again a piece of money-making proper y. She could 
sell it then at a fair figure. . . . But he didn’t think she would 
do that. She would stay, he thought, and run Diamond. 


thought pleased him. , , , • * 

Saturday evening’s talk with Lee had been an experience 

hat had stirred thoughts in him such as he hadn t had tor a 
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long t:me. She had said once, “ I love this country. It 
seems to me it’s what I've always wanted." 

She had turned to face him then, giving him her grave 
and undivided attention. *’ Staying here would mean knowing 
you better, and I’d like that. You have some loyal friends 
in this country; I’ve found that out. Also, some bitter 
enemies. I'll be glad of your friendship, if I stay here.” 

It was, he thought, the sort of thing few women would 
say to a man. Few women could say it without some sort of 
feminine hypocrisy. Not many women in his experience used 
words in their true meaning, as men did. I here was always 
some sort of byplay, whether of coquetry or something else, 
adding to or subtracting from their meaning. But this girl was 
honest and straight-thinking, with the courage to speak clearly. 
He liked that, and he liked her. 

He had said then, “ 1 here 11 be a risk in that; in friend¬ 
ship between us. I'll like you—too well. I know that al¬ 
ready. You may not like me well enough—or you may like 
me too well, and be sorry.’’. 

She’d sa:d, “ I’ll chance that." 

He would have given a good deal then, and would now, 
to know her thoughts. Some quality in her thinking had 
touched him there in the moonlight with a sense of nearness 
to her and of intimacy that was sweet to remember. 

He came abruptly to the bluff a mile or so south of Slash 

and turned along it, seeking an arroyo that would let him down 

on to the timbered benches. He found a cowpath slanting west 

into a steep cutback and followed it, dropping swifty into thick 

timber, noting signs here of considerable recent horseback 
travel. 


And yet what happened hit him utterly without warning. 
He came down past tumbled rock at the mouth of the cutback 
?" d * urn f,<? right between two high boulders. A man said. 

Whoa and laughed softiy; and Lindeen looked straight 
down the barrel of a rifle. 


The man ahead of him was Wyatt Overholt. Another 
man with another rifle stepped past an angle of rock into the 
corner of Lmdeen’s vision and he saw that this was Dan Taylor. 
He said. Well, Overholt?" with a rising inflection—and felt 
a rope slap down around him and jerk tight, pinning his a:ms. 

1 here was a horse at the far end of that rope and Lindeen 
went backward m a long sprawl, out of the saddle. The pull 
s.on^ed then -nn Overholt and Taylor wee on him, pinning 
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him down, snatching his guns out of their holsters. He felt the 
jerk of the rope and saw a man coming down along it, leaning 
against it to hold it tight. 1 his third man was a Mexican and 
a stranger. 

Overholt and gruffly. “ I his, I reckon, is almost as good 
as what we came for! 1 ake a few hitches around his legs, 

Pablo. Grab his feet, Dan; I’ll take this end of him. Let’s 

get over into the bushes.” 

I hey took him into a place back of the boulders, under 
the bluff; a place big enough to hold these men and their horses 
and room to spare. It was well trampled. These men had 
been here, then, for some lime. 

•Taylor said. “ It was nice of you to drop in. Sheriff. 
But you ain’t dressed very neat for callin’. Looks like you 
might've met a catamount!” 

If I look like I feel.” Lindeen said grimly, “ it’s 

sheepish. I don’t usually go ridin’ around with my head in a 

fog. You boys were lucky. . . . What’s next on the pro¬ 
gramme?’" 

" That.” Taylor said, grinning, “ is a point on which 
we don’t ag--ee. I'm all for shootin’ you; was when I first 
seen you comm.’ But Overholt figgers he’s boss o’ this party, 
and he says no. . . . Pablo here—he offered to toss a knife 
into you. in case it was the noise Overholt was worryin' about; 
but we finally decided to hegtie you and take you to Cramer. 
. . . We’re' figgerin’ to have a package to deliver to Cramer 
anyway—so you won't be causin' any extra trouble. Just take 
it easy and you'll be fine. It looks to me as if our luck had 
turned, so maybe we won t be here much longer. . . Pabio, 
get back on watch. I 11 pour the sheriff some coffee. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The sun was just setting over the Smokies when Lindeen 
awakened. He had slept lightly but soundly for eight hours. 

He grinned wryly, thinking that he could never tell any 
one about that sleep. They would think he was lying; or 
else they would think he was boasting, or that he was care- 
lessly unconcerned over Lee Darlings safety. The fact was, 
he had been exhausted. He wasn t blind or callous to his own 
danger; on the contrary, he was keenly aware of what lay in 
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It store for him if these men succeeded in (heir aim of delivering 
v him to Cramer. Knowing what he now knew, he would be a 
yj threat to Cramer that Cramer would dispose of without 
qualm. . . . But he was also sane enough to sec that, bound 
jj as he was and unarmed, with th:ee men guarding him, there was 
. nothing short of suicide that he could do about it. Not at the 
moment. . . . 

Nor was he either blind to or unconcerned by the threat 
to Lee Darling. He had known almost from his first glimpse of 
this hideout that ihe.-e men. Overholt, Taylor and Pablo, were 
J after Lee. It was the only possible answer to their presence 
here. 1 hey had caught him napping, almost literally: but once 
!• he was captured, once he had stopped cursing himself for that 
j blunder, there was, again, nothing he could do about it. for 
Lee any more than for himself. Nothing but put his trust in 
, Ann—and wait. 

i He had warned Ann, and he could trust her. " I his 

is serious, Ann. She’s in real danger. Don't let her out of 
the house if you can help it; or. :f she must go out, send 

l men with her. d ex Rea-d on would be a man I'd pick. Sabo 
, Usted ? ” 

Ann was no fool. His very mention of Reardon would 
( have shown her how serious he was. Reardon was a Texas 

. man. in the old meaning of that phrase: a warrior, veteran of 

the Dobe Walls and of the Billy and Kid saga in Lincoln 
i County. Reardon had taught Lindeen a good deal of what 

, Lindeen knew about gun-speed. Suggesting putting Reardon 

on guard over Lee was an indication cf the seriousness with 
which he viewed her danger. 

I II watch he:. Beau. I 11 take good care of her.” 
1 here was no foolishness in Ann. and no half-promises. What 
she promised to do she would do. 

Listening to Overholt and Taylor’s talk that morning was 

proof enough that Ann was keep-ng her promise. They were 

surly with the sense of failure. ” Maybe she ain't even down 

there. Overholt had said once. “ if she is, it’d take an army 

to get her! There s a dozen men down there, easy; and none 
ok em leavin’.” 

Coffee was bubbling once more beside the smokeless cow- 
chip hre hidden there against the bluff, and the air was swee: 
with the scent of bacon. Lindeen rolled over. They had t ; ed 
him, thoroughly but not too tight for comfort. This was a 

easily; 


rawniae rope and rawhide ties fast and does not slif 
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so there had been no need for tight tying. . . . And they 
had fed him. I hat food and this long sleep had worked a cure 
in h m. He was sore and his head still ached a little; but he 
was fit again, .fit and clear headed. . . . 

Overholt and Taylor squatted by the fire, their voices 
making a sleepy murmur in the evening stillness. A horse 
stamped and blew out his b eath somewhere in the shadows, 
and. sweet in the distance, the triangle at Slash rang its call to 
meals. Overholt stood up and called gruffly, and after a 
moment Pablo slid down from the point of lookout, having his 
quick and restless look at Lindeen before he squatted beside 
I ay lor. His voice when he spoke was a sibilant hiss against 
the lower murmur of their voices. 

I see nothing. We have our fine long wait for nothing, 
eh? Cramer weel not be please.” 

Maybe if he was here he could do better! ’ Overholt 
said shortly. *'He’s welcome to try it! I didn’t like this 
job from the beginnin’. Kidnappin’ women ain’t in my line, 
damn it! In this country, it’s flirting with a rope; worsen 
horsestealin’.” 

The Mexican laughed softly. "You are ver-ry funny, 
you Gringoes. You are not practical. In my contree we 
make the love, the pretty speech, the bow—but ees for fon, no: 
For business ess different. Thees girl, she ees in the way of 
business, no? In my contree—poof! 1 hat ees only sen¬ 
sible amigo. Cramer ees one smart hombre. 

“ Sure, smart enough t’ send us to do his dirty work! 
You start ‘ poof-in ’ females in this country. Mister, and 
you’ll find out it ain't healthy! So will Cramer, if he amt 

careful.Dan. turn •Lmdeea loose and lets eat 

Might as well enjoy it while we got it. To-night somebody II 
have to go either t’ town or to Diamond for more grub. 1 his 

thing is takin’ longer than I figgercd.” •• 

While Taylor bent over Lindeen. Pablo said. Go to the 
Diamond and you can take heem with you. no? 1 aylor and 
I. we can watch the house—up close, same as before, r 

that, two ees as good as three. , j 

“ Yeah. All right. I'll take Lmdcen to Diamond and 

fetch grub. . . . Well, Lindeen. you have a good sleep- 
You’re a coo! bastard! Or don’t it worry you. what Cramer 

do to you? ” . i 1 ,-v ** 

“ You think worryin’ would change it any. Overholt? 

Lindeen sat do\vm. He picked a slab of bread from a pi 
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on the blanket, put bacon on :L covered it with more bread and 
took the coffee Taylor handed him. “ I make it a point not to 
cross bridges till I come to ’em. It saves wear and tear on 
a man’s m.nd.” 

Does if you can do it,” Overholt admitted. “ This is 
a bridge you’ll have to start crossin’ soon, though. I’m takin’ 
you in as soon as we finish eatin’,” 

L.-ndeen nodded, his mouth full of b--cad and bacon. 
Pablo had drawn a gun and kept it carefully near his hands 
as .j a,e and Lindeen grinned. When he finished chewing he 
said. Nervous, amigo? Don’t let me spoil your appetite.” 

He glanced at Ovcrholt. ” I’m as ready as I’ll ever be, I 
reckon. What makes you think Cramer’s at Diamond? ” 
Overholt grunted. “ Where else would he be? ” • 

" ... I was thinkin’ he might be at Dyker’s 


, “ Hell ' bo you know about that, eh? ... By God I 
1 II bet that s how you got tore up! What happened? ” 

’ I forgot,” Lindeen said dryly. “ whether a mountain 
tell on me or I fell on a mountain. Whichever it was it 
wasn t pleasant.” 

,, „ " Y ° U ^ ! uc , ky it . w 1 asn ’ t worse - >f you run into them boys 
thatre guardm that hideout! I’ll bet they’re tearin’ their 
hair, thinkin you got clean away! You knowin’ about that 
set-up would sure wreck things! Hell. Cramer’ll be plenty 

worried. Reckon the sooner I get you to him. the better, 
rimsh your coffee.’ 

He stood up. - I'll get the horses. When Lindeen's 
done eating , he him; just his hands this time, and tie ’em in 

tront of him, so he can ride. I’ll tie the other end o’ the 
f ope to my saddle. 

He ‘V rned a ^ a y and Lindeen heard the movement of 
rses and low rumble of Overholt’s voice as he spoke to them. 

in tho i°°’ * 0 * l . r, PP ,e and s P la sh of water somewhere 

m i|.i shadows and Lindeen considered that sound while he 

Hie m 3 C ! garelte - Lie lit his smoke and stood up. stretching. 
ell guns, he saw. were on a shelf of rock on the far side of the 


Pabln H fli T* h ' S hands obedient, y al Pablo’s order and 

few deftX d k he n °°. Se 1 r ° Un ^ lhem ’ pu,ling dght with a 
pressure braCed hi$ Wrists aga ^» that 

Lrmuch whatever sla ck he gamed was not enough to help 
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Overholt came back with two horses, the sorrel and a 
white-eyed roan gelding. He picked up Lindeen's guns and 
slid them down inside his belt, eyeing Lindeen as he did so. 

I’ll have enough hardware to leach easy if you make a break. 
Mister,” he said gruffly. 

Lindeen said evenly, ” 1 know when I’m licked, I 
reckon. . . I’d like a drink before we start. Any objections?’’ 

“ No. Spring's right there beyond the horses. Go 
with him. Pablo. And watch him! 

A thin trickle of water came down out of the rocks to 
form a shallow yard-wide pool close to the base of the bluff 
and Lindeen knelt beside it. It was dark here; too dark for 
Pablo, close behind him, to see more than Lindeen s general 
outline. Lindeen laid his bound wrists in the water, bent over 
them and drank deeply. He rested then for a moment, leaving 

his hands in the water; then drank again. ... 

Overholt was mounted when they returned to the hre 
and Pablo handed the rope-end up to him as Lindeen climbed 


into the sorrel’s saddle. , . 

*• All light. Lindeen. Head up the bluff, then west. 

And don’t forget. I’m right behind you! " 

“ I’m not apt to forget it," Lindeen said, and sent the 

sorrel away from the fire. He slid the saddlehorn up between 

his wrists, hooked the rope around it and pulled, laying a steaciy 

Topping the bluff. Overholt grunted an order and Lindeen 

lifted the sorrel into an easy gallop. He was still pul mg back 

against the saddlehorn, using all the muscles of his shoulders 

but it was an hour later before he was sure that he had made 

anv progress. Another half-hour ill 

He dipped his right hand free at last and worked he 

dack down over his left hand, hooking the rope around the 

:ldlhr .o keep i. taut. HU hands were nun,, fro.> ■ * 

strain he had kept on them and he flexed his hng.is, keep g 

Krte close together so that Overho . ^ould see no stgn o 

movement. They were riding now along a ^ll-used 

and Overholt was almost abreast of him. * heroa, ' s • a 

with Lindeen’s elbow. Lindeen tightened the: sorrel s rein 

very little, checking him slightly. 1 he roan crept up a 


or two. o. ie th;ng l can t figure,” Lindeen said 
“ That is, how did Cramer happen to know about the way 
of Crooked Canyon? 
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Overholt chuckled. “ Old Man Dyker, " he said, “ uai 
Cramer’s step-daddy. When the old man died, about all that 
was left was them worked-out mine claims. Cramer figgered 
the old man might’ve had somethin', after all. so he looker! 
the layout over. The old man had cut almost through that 
spur o' the mountain, and Cramer finished the job. The old 
man hadn't left him no gold mine, but he’d left somethin’ damn 
near as good! Findin’ that hole through the mountain was 
like findin’ a leak in a barrel o’ ripe whisky. It broke Old 
Man Fletcher.” 


Overholt was abreast of Lindeen now, deep in his story. 
You see. the first thing Cramer did was to buy Hogpen. 
1 hat was even before he got the job managin’ Diamond. 
1 hat Hogpen brand was as good as a mint. You figgcred 
out, I reckon, how it’ll cover the Diamond: did you ever think 
what it’d do to the Bar 7? 


Lindeen looked puzzled and Overholt chuckled. 
" Figger it out. Bar 7. Make the bar and the top of the 
7 longer; run the leg o’ the / up beyond the bar, and draw 
another line down beside it—and you got your Hogpen. 
1 hat made a square Ffogpen. you might say. Once we 
started re-workin the Diamond, the Hogpen brand got sort of 
up on one corner—diamond-shaped—on account that’s the 
way Diamond is to start with. But that happened gradual: 
nobody ever noticed it.” 


Slick! ” Lindeen said softly. 

ft - ^ worked real well. Overboil said complacently. 

Course, after you bought what was left of Bar 7. it worked 

different. Pothook won t work over into Hogpen any way you 

figger it, so all we could do was work on your calf-crop. We 

''as gettin' calves from other brands too, o' course. 

I hat was sort o’ small pickin’s, you might say; but it didn’t 

matter cause by that time Cramer was pourin' Diamond beef 

through that hole in the wall like water through a down-spout. 

He even bought cattle with Diamond money, fed cm through 

Ciooked Canyon, worked the brands over and sold ’em as 

Hogpen beef. Thais a money-makin’ system, any way you 
hgger it! ’ 


Lindeen nodded. The sorrel swerved slightly, throwing 
the two horses together, the roan on the left. Lindeen struck 
viciously snapping his right fist in a clean arc from the horn 
ot the saddle to the homy ridge of Overholt’s jaw. He follow- 
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ed the blow with h:s body, catching Overholt in a bear-hug 
and driving him left, out of the saddle. 

They landed together, Lindeen on top. The impact 
jolted him. To Overholt, it must have been like falling 
between the jaws of a rock-crusher. Lindeen felt Overholt 
go limp. He pulled free and hooked another short chop to 
Overholt's jaw, just to make certain. Still kneeling, he took 
his own guns and lifted Overholt's gun out of its holster. 

He stood up then and looked for the horses. They had 
run only a few steps and Lindeen caught them and remounted. 
Overholt was sitting up by that time and Lindeen stopped 
beside him, giving the man time to collect himself a little. 

“ That,” Lindeen said softly, “ is an object lesson. 
Never get so interested listenin’ to yourself talk that you lose 
track of what the other man is doin’! .... Get up and fork 
your horse again. We’re gom’ back.” 

Overholt stood up with, difficulty and stood swaying 
rubbing his jaw. “ What I can’t figger, he said ^slowly, ; s 
how you got loose! That damn’ Greaser ought t’ know how 
to tie a rope better than that, damn him! . 

“ What you fbrgot to figure,” Lindeen said gently, .’s 
that when rawhide is wet, it stretches—if there’s pull on it. 
The mistake you made was in lettin me drink. . . . Come 
on; hit leather. The longer we wait here, the longer it 11 take 

us to reach Slash. And I m in a hurry. () 

“ Meanin’ you're takin’ me back with you? 

asked sadly. , , . , .. 

“ I’m not turnin' you loose, exactly! A man that talks 

as well as you do deserves an audience. I’ll prov.de: one: or 

you—next time court’s in session. Maybe if you talk p.etty 

there the judge will go fight on you. You might be thinkm 


Overholt 


it over. 


9 * 


• CHAPTER XVII 

Tf.x Reardon came into the main room of the Slash ranch- 
house and Whit Logan stopped h.s pacing. Reardon was> no 
a big man but there was a solid strength in h:m and a w.sdom 
that was reassuring. He said. “ There was two men. Wh... 
They had horses in that ravine back of the barn; three horses. 
The tracks-” 
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Logan said softly, “ J he tracks showed toe-calks round¬ 
ed in front, and they headed north-west; right, Tex? ” 

Tex Reardon said. Why. yes, that's right. How did 
you know? ” 

'* Beau noticed tracks like that once, and traced them to 
Diamond. How many men here, lex? ” 

" Sixteen, countin’ myself and you. Say four to spread 

the word oyer the country, that leaves us a dozen. They was 

saddhn^ when I felt em. We’re ready when you are 
Logan. 

Logan turned swiftly and laid his hands on Ann Wheeler’s 

"JV not to worry. Ann. I’ll do the best I know 

how. He laid his lips against her checks once and left 
her. 

A moment later he was in the saddle with mm boiling 
around him out of the deep shadows. Horses were running 
somewhere !n the distance, the sounds receding, and Reardon 
said. I sent the men to scatter the word. Whit. Told ’em 
to meet us at Diamond.” 

a A ' T h 5 n u- ,hereS n °' hin .’ to wail for -” L 08 a n said crisply 

0 f ho P oT beht'Z"' n0r,h - WeS '' hea ' mg " ,e "“ h a " d 

Wi ! h cn ir i deen , h ^ re * ‘ ,,is 1 would have been a good moment; 
wXr lhe , SW,rl , of 8°od decisive action after long 

„ n ' g; ♦ Wu i° ut Lsndeen, Logan was nervous with a dark 
uncertainty. Throwing the weight and haired of this range 
against Diamond on an accusation such as this was a thing once 

m^h’t r 'P a,rabIe ’ lt mi 8 h < all of Lindeen’s plans; 

terr&ly d’amagjng ^ ^ 

sh a m»^ U l PIC,0nS, f hearsa , y ’ lbe , tracJis of Worses wearing oddly 

wouTd th h LT 0 1 mUCh ° n Which lo base a " action that 

would throw a whole country into warfare. True. Logan’s 

suspicions had been shaped by Lindeen’s: yet Lindeen might 

fc!;™; tA c »- — »■» ~* 

eara. it- 

pons bihty. It weighs on a man. Once I sent a column o’ 

\ % ap ,n tb ? mountains, basin’ the move on what 
I figgered Indians wouH do under given conditions I was 

Iha® Mn yo„ my l'"Z T,’ "'“'u/"' ' ha ' C °' umn ,r °> 

canyon . . . I share whatever blame you get for this. 


F. 5 
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Logan. 1 hese are my men, .u a manner o' speakin’; and 
you're doin' what I’d have done in your place, or if you 
hadn't been there. If known’ that helps any, you’re welcome.” 

He flung his hand up suddenly and Logan reined up 
beside him. Reardon's voice was a running murmur that halted 
'he Slash riders and Logan said, “ What is it, Tex? 

Dust. Smell it? Somebody just turned off this trail, 
ahead of us.’* 


A voice spoke to them out of a tangle of timber off to 
'he southward, and Logan let out a sharp yell of greeting. 

All right, Whit. Where d’you think you’re goin’? 
Beau! ” 

rwo riders came down to them out of the timber and 
Logan said. “What is this. Beau? Where've you been? 
I've worried myself grey-headed! .... Hell, this is 

Overholt I" 

Lindeen said, “ Yes. it’s Overholt. What is this, a 
war-party? Where are you headed? ” 

“ To Diamond. They got Lee. Beau. 

“ Cot Lee! ’’ Lindeen wheeled in the saddle and sank 
his fingers into Overholt’s shoulder. “ You! Did you know 
about this? Where are they takin’ her? ” 

“ No! I don’t know nothin’ about it. Dan and ^Pablo 
rnust’ve seen a chance after we left, ^ and grabbed her. 

“ Where would they take her? ” 

Diamond. I reckon. ... . 

Lindeen dropped him. wheeling again to Logan. 

‘ NX hat’vc you done? , , , 

“ We moved out as soon as we could after we found she 

was missing. They killed Sun Toy.We’ve sent word 

to the other ranches; told them to meet us at Diamond AIM 

had to go on was the tracks Beau; the same kind of track. 

you found at the mouth of the canyon. That, and what I ve 

guessed from what little you’ve told me 

Lindeen said evenly. Nice go.n . Wh:t. - - . - Send 
a man to Slash with Overholt. Send the man rom there to 
Brownville. Get vyord to Hoyt to round up all the men he 
can gather and pick up anybody he finds at Hogpen. Teh him 
When he’s done that to head into the hills toward Dyker s Hcle 
Tel) him to stop anybody he meets. Tell him Cramer 
outfit have been usin' Dykcr’s Hole as a hideout and 
we’re closing in from this siae. Vt/hoever goes 
better hiirTv." 
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Reardon said crisply. ' You heard him. Joe. Get goinV 
out hell, I cx-” 

Reardon said “ Stick with Hoyt, when you get to him. 
l ou II get plenty of fighlm' at that end. Get goin'» ” 

Lindeen turned, flinging his aim around in a sweeping 
gesture, and sent the sorrel forward at a gait that stiung the 
Slash men out behind him Reardon and Logan spurred m 

leMo nT “t/f 8a . n Sa 'i’ r Dyker ’ S Ho,C ! Bllt y°« ^n*. 
get to_ Dyker s Hole through Crooked Canyon ! " 

•i- , That ’ s ^ ha ‘ 1 thought too. till I found out different. . . 

l ex. hate to lose you but you re the man for this job. You 
know a way to Lookout Point? ” 

;; Yes.” 

. Then take it. 1 here’ll be a guard up the e with , 

scope-stghted rifle. Bear tha, in m ,„d. He P 'll be " n , 0 p 

U '• t . S any P° sslbl <-' f °r >o SC him and 

^ ^ ^ lrn * Reardon said flatly. 

He reined aside, out of the column. He sat for a 
moment, his horse dancing, and watched that file of riders go 

h, Wh tT tUmcd !T d .. r TL e so , ujh - wesl into the foothills. 

fecriw” 8 laie — You can ' h “ Diam - d 

have i’yTad n °‘ *° ^ H « -* “ How long 

Diamond 1 n”? °' h ° UrS - Thcy Can '' much morc ,h '" he a, 
Lmdcen nodded and swung northward, elf the mam track 

:: t- -—‘3 - - - Ws 

but he was ma 1 e 3 T l and Hr-reaching rumour behind him 

* He S cZl 

behind him. l ° 8elher! and hcard the cr y echoed still farther 

orderly^'marmer, wi.h'a cmt'L^arno^m 't ^ ' hi "S. in “ 

this country^ imo ,t bUy haz^H ^ '» *Wv 

tention o f Sting £ £££ 
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by a hard and unmerciful fury. Now that they had Lee, it 
would be a showdown, quick and to the finish. 

It struck him suddenly how much her safety meant to 
him. He had known her only a few hours. It seemed in¬ 
credible that a few hours out of a man's lifetime could alter all 
his habits of thinking, fill him with a need and a hunger for 
Something he had never known he wanted. But it was true. 
A thing like this stripped a man of pretences, even those erected 
against himself. Time, he thought, is only relative. A man 
can live years in a moment; reach right conclusions in an in¬ 
stant that he might miss in years of cautious thinking. 

He glanced up once and saw Logan beside h?m. Forty- 
five minutes had b ought them within a few miles of Diamond 
and the moon was up now, laying a cold and steely light on 
the higher benches. He said. “ Whit, there's quite a chunk of 
money to your credit in the Texlon bank. You own a third 
interest in Pothook, and you haven't touched your profits 

Logan said huskily, “ You damn fool. Beau. You told 
me you were giving me an interest, a year ago; but you never 

t Id me " 

^You never asked,” Lmdeen said reasonably;; aiid 
wondered why he had mentioned this now. He said When 
this is over, maybe bein' a ranch owner yourse f will give you 
something to tell Ann-or to ask her!” And he knew then 

why his thoughts had come in this direction. 

Whit Logan said, " I hope the future holds as much lor 
you!” And Lindeen knew that Logan, too, had read his 

,h ° Ug Bu, there was no joy ,n that thinking, nor any confi- 
1 „„„ Thi* cml was poles apart from him, a stranger to ail 

ihe old instincts on which he based his thinking and ^ 

He was seeing himself now as she must see 

s‘“ic e ,0 'Ttre hl was^dfeL t^nt 'h^ knew 
a ruthless drivmg loyalty <o whatever causes he chose H 

and 

the skill and the willingness to kill, if need be a thing 

I Willingness to kill^ even W ktl^g. The 

f B:n i,:7fOreTon.‘ of Ty e nda.l--such things must seem J-J 
horrible to her. It wa? a part of her background a pa t £ 
her training, a part of her—just as the law of the even bre . 
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ihe law of the gun, was a part of him. He was a lawman, 
and there was no respect for law in this country among outlaws. 
You couldn’t say, “ Come along now, Johnny. 1 he judge is 
waiting!” It was kill or be killed! 

And yet she had said that she liked this country; that 
she would value his friendship. 1 here had been a moment 
<yven, that night at Slash, when he had half believed that she 
expected—wanted him to kiss her. She had known then what 
sort of a man he was. At least she had known about Oregon 
and Benson. . . . 

He reined up abruptly, seeing the land slant down ahead 
of him, seeing the cold sparkle of Diamond’s lights. There 
were lights in the bunkhouse and lights in the main building. 
The place was lighted as if for a party. 

He waited, seeing no movement against those lighted 
windows. Two hundred yards now would take them into the 
ranchyard. Ths was the time for caution and for planning, 
if he was to use them. 

Lee Darling had said that there were thirty men on the 
Diamond. That estimate was probably low, if anything. 
Cramer had two ranches to handle. And the men he hired 
were not the sort of men you could work short-handed. 

Part of that strength, however, was in the Dyker’s Hole 
country, or had been; and part of it was probably at Hogpen. 
Dunn might or might not have returned with the men he had 
taken into the hills. There might be half a dozen men here, 
or two dozen. 1 here was no way of knowing. 

He said gruffly, “ Well, this is it!’’ And swung forward, 
seeing the group around him break and spread of their own 
volition, forming a line abreast, well spaced. These were 
good men, willing to take this gamble without comment, with¬ 
out orders. 


The yard took shape before them, the buildings laying 
black shadows upon it in the moonlight. There was something 
wrong here and Lindeen felt it but could not define it. Whit 
Logan, dose beside him, said softly, ” There’s a good chance 
that we’re riding into an ambush.” And Lindeen answered 

c r ly ; no * turning his head: “What would you suggest 
Whit? A period of watchful waiting?” 

They hit the yard at a walk, making little racket, thread¬ 
ing various ways between the buildings; but the line still held 
some rough semblance of order and Lindeen knew that these 
ready, keyed up, expecting trouble. He came 


men were 
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abreast of the main building and stepped down out of the 
saddle, feeling Logan beside him. They were shoulder to 
shoulder as they climbed the sap». 

The doorway was lighted and Lindeen went through 
a quickly, at an angle, wanting the wall behind him. He 
had a gun in each hand, ready. It look him a moment to com¬ 
prehend that the room was empty. 

1 here was a safe in the far comer, its door open. Some¬ 
one had gutted it, leaving its less important contents scattered 
ui a htter on the floor beside it. A chair was overturned 
beside the table. There was the feeling here of a hurried de¬ 
parture, and a recent one. 

Lindeen holstered one gun and snatched the lamp from 
die table, his boot-heels lifting empty echoes from the halls and 
from the other rooms. He found the room Lee had occupied 
and had his long look at it, trying to decide whether she had 
been here or not this evening; but there was nothing here to 
tell him that and he went on. throwing his light into all the 
doorways. 

John Cramer's bedroom told him its own story: the same 
story he had read in ihe main room. Clothes were scattered 
here and drawers open, spilling their contents. This was a 
room from which a man had made a hasty departure, taking 

with him what he could carry. 

Lindeen cursed and wheeled* heading back for the mair. 
room. Logan was there* waking for him. He said, “ The 
boys say there’s nobody in the bunk-house. Everything 
turned inside out. as if they’d gone in a hurry and had no in¬ 
tention of seeing this place again. 

Lindeen nodded and went through the doorway on to 
the porch and across it, to stand at last at its southern rim 
where his eyes could take in the high and jagged skyline of the 
hills. There was where he would find Cramer, it he found 
him. and the prospect was not to his hking. 

Whit Logan came to stand there beside him and men 
came closer out of the shadows, forming a Lose group around 
them. Lindeen said slowly. ‘‘There’s where they are. Well 
have a fine time catchin’ ’em, in there! A fine, co.tlv 

time!” 

Logan said softly. “ Suppose you waste some time now. 
Beau, tell in’ us what’s happened. We’ll have to wait here, 
anyway; no dozen men can comb those hills. • May >e } 
addin’ what we know we can find an answer. 
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Lindeen said dully, “ I went in there Sunday morning to 
Lookout Point. There was a guard there: I had some trouble. 
But Cramer was drivin’ cattle through Crooked Canyon, 'he 
way I figured. I saw where he gets through into the rough 
country. There’s a mine-shaft through a spur of the moun¬ 
tain; one or Dyker’s old workings." 

“So that’s how they've been clipping our calf-crop! 

Lindeen nodded. " Leavin’ Lookout, I had some more 
trouble. Fell over a cliff. I here was a landslide and they 
though - I was burjeu, I reckon. Dunn probably sent word 
to Cramer to that effect." 

Logan said swiftly, " I reckon he did that. Thai d 
account for the way Cramer looked.” 

You saw Cramer?" 

'* Sure. In town, this afternoon." 

So—he wouldn t have had Dunn’s later message until 
he got home, after you saw him.” 

You mean Dunn learned, later, that you weren't 
buried?" 


Yes. A man found me; man named Tyndall. I had 
o shoo, him They d have heard the gun-play. Findin' 
Tyndall, and findin’ his horse gone, they’d know I was alive 
and moving." 

Logan said gently, ** Sounds like you’d had a busy day! 
Go on from there." 

Well, hcadm for Slash I blundered into Overholt and 
Sam Taylor and a Mexican named Pablo. They were spyin’ 
on Slash, which couldn t mean anything else but that they were 
layin for Lee. 1 hey had the drop on me and—I spent the 
cay with them. Overholt was takin me to Cramer while 
Taylor and the Mexican kept watch on Slash, and I got loose 
from Overholt. That was just before I heard you cornin’.” 

He rolled a cigarette, letting his thoughts run on. ‘ Once 
Cramer got word that I was loose, he’d start packin’. With 
me loose and knowin’ what I know now, he couldn’t go on the 
way he’s been doin’; couldn't bold Diamond. He’d see 
that . I reckon h«; was on the point of startin’ when Taylor 
and Pablo got here—with Lee. They’d tell him I was captur¬ 
ed again; that Overholt had me. ...” 

He struck a match, lighting his cigarette, feeling his wav 
through what must have happened. ” But Overholt should 
htjve been here with me before Pablo and Taylor got here 
with Lee. Cramer would figure what must have happened— 
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that maybe I was loose again. He’d be nervous. When 
Overholt didn’t show up. he went ahead. I reckon, with his 
first plan—to head for his hideout.’’ 

Logan said sharply, “ But why take Lee with him? If 
he's giving up Diamond, what value is she to him? No use 
his trying to force her to sign a deed if he can’t use the pro¬ 
perty ! ” 

He d still be hoping, I reckon,” Lmdeen said slowly, 
that Overholt hadn’t lost me. In which case, he could go 
ahead with his original plans.” 

“And—failing that?” 

Failing that—I reckon Cramer would turn straight out¬ 
law. That hideout in there is equal to the Hole-in-the-Wall 
country. Once he got settled in there, firmly established, he 
could stand off anything short of the United States army. And 
he wouldn’t have to restrict himself to rustling. With the men 
he’s got, he could branch out into real outlawry.” 

Whit Logan said slowly, " And Lee’s in there with 
him!” 

“She won't be long!” Lmdeen said evenly. “We’re 
goin’ after her.” 

“ But you just said-” 

“ I said, once he got established. He’s not established 
yet. We’ll be in there almost as soon as he is. He ’ll be 
movin’, almost as bad off as well be, with men closin in on 
him from all directions. Hoyt will be in this, too. . . . 

We’ll have him between us.” 

“ Yeah—in a country the devil must’ve built special for 


guerilla warfare!” „ , . , 

“ It’s as bad for him as it is for us. most ways. L'ndeen 

wheeled suddenly, h.s eyes blazing with an anger Logan had 

never seen in him before. “ Good God ^Almighty, \& hit. You 

think I’m goin’ to let her stay in there?” 

He brushed past Logan, off the porch and down across 
the moonlit yard. A man called to him and pointed, and 
Lindecn saw a moving blotch of shadow top a lidge yonc er 
and come forward, seeming to crawl in the distance. He said 
curtly, “See who it is!” And went on, heading for the 

smithy. , . , . , , 

He had just remembered something he had seen there on 

his previous visit; something he needed. The building was 
dark now. as it had been before; but he laid paper and kindling 
for a quick fire on the forge and blew it with the bellows into 
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brisk activity. Whit Logan was beside him again when he 
finished, silently watchful. 

There was a box yonder beside the wall; he had stumbled 
over it Thursday night and had felt its contents. The label 
on the box-end said " DYNAMITE.” He scooped up a handful 
of those sticks and handed them to Logan. “ Take these and 
find a sack to put em in. 1 here’s fuse yonder.” 

f° ur| d a small tin box on a shelf above the dynamite 
and picked it up. handling it lightly. These were caps; slim 
brass cylinders, like tiny blank cartridges, but longer, hardly 
bigger than a kitchen match—but deadly! He thrust the box 
irUo his shirt pocket and buttoned the flap down. Each of 
those cylinders was powerful enough to blow a man’s hand off 
and a light tap might explode them. He knew that, but he 
was careless of that danger. A man didn’t die until his number 
was up; and he, Lindeen, would stay alive until this job was 
finished. Lntil he had driven Cramer and Cramer’s crew 
out of this country and blasted the mountain down into their 

L. 1 - re would be no rest for 

him, and no stopping. 

He said, 4 Whit, there are horses here—ask one of the 

boys to throw my saddle on a fresh one. And send some- 

, y . ? £ e Pothook wagon. Have the boys there head in 

up Little Pedro valley. I don’t know whether there’s an outlet 

djere or not but there might be. . . . We’ll leave in an hour. 

Whoever s here by that time we’ll take with us. Late comers 
can follow. 

There were more men in the yard now and a man spoke 
as Lindeen joined them. Lindeen said. " Halo, Carew. How 
many men did you bring with you?” 

Eight, countin’ myself. Sent one man to Carter's; that 
ought to fetch ten or a dozen more, when they get here.” 

Eleven from Slash; eight, counting Carew, from Bar B* 

TIaI m T fr °M C ? rtc l , ‘ wou,d make th > r <y- It should! 
Lindeen thought recklessly, be enough. It had to be! 

. , sa, °* Weed out the married men, if we can snare 

em. Leave one man here to tell late comers what’s happened.” 

Tl as fo T tlin ; Bul Vm wijyou. My 

. . rcCk ° n ’ ,han married * a coward! 

“ Soon,” Lindeen said crisply. 44 The sooner the better 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

It was just past eleveu o'clock when L.’ncleen crushed out a 
fourth and final cigarette and stood up from his place at the 
edge of Diamond s porch. The moon was high now, soaring 
in a sky filled With racing clouds, wind-driven, spotting all this 
foothill country with moonlight and with great patches of black 
and swift-moving shadow. 

*• Get ’em in the saddle,” Lindeen said shortly, and 
Whit Logan moved out across the Diamond yard, gathering 
men around him. 

Twelve men had come from Carter’s, and a Lazy 8 rider, 
spending the night there, had raced home to fetch h:s own 
crew. Thirty-eight men. With Hoyt closing in from the 
south, and the possibility of Pothook and some of the wes'. 
range outfits moving in along the Little Pedro, they would have 
Cramer outnumbered. But Cramer would be fighting either 
m his own fortress’ at Dyker’s Hole or over country that he 
knew well; countiy strange to the invaders. And these men 
here would get the brunt of it. Cramer would be set to meet 
pursuit from the north, would fall back southward only as he 
was driven. 1 hese were the shock-troops. 

They were in the saddle, milling and restless, when he 
joined them. He moved among them, fixing names and faces 
in his mind, men he could depend on for certain duties. 

He said slowly. “This is a bad business. There 11 be 
empty saddles before sunrise—ours as well as Cramc's.” 

A man said singingly, “ You tryin’ to scare us home. 
Lindeen?” And the sally brought a running murmur of 

laughter. ... . \v/ »n 

“ No. But this is war, and don t ever forget M. Well 

go till we’re stopped, or until it’s finished. Any objections? 

He waited out a brief silence, then said slowly, I reckon 

you all know what’s happened. Cramer’s got M.-ss Darling. 

Bur hack of that is all the trouble this range has seen: cattle 

gone, men gunned down. This is a clean sweep, or it s noth- 

• t * 

mg. 

A man said, “ Hell, Lindeen, don’t preach us a sermon; 

show us somethin’ to line our sights on! . , ». 

Lindeen grunted. “ You’ll get it, before the night s over. 
And stepped into the saddle. Tins was another sorrel horse, 
bigger than the other and quicker, full of a hot rememberinr 
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resentment. Some man had used this horse badly; but ho was 
sound and powerful, easy and fart-moving. 

Lindeen reined the horse in a tight side-stepping circle. 

Whoever's stayin’ here, tell any late comers to spread south 
along the edge of the hills, to pick up anything we flush out.” 

He swung clear then of that huddle and sent the sorrel 
southward, paralleling the Smokies, paralleling the general trend 
of Crooked Canyon. 1 his would take him into the hills over 
about the same country he had travelled Sunday. 

• A wind was rising now out of the Smokies and Lindeen 
guessed that there would be ram before sunrise. He swung 
into the foothills, driving straight for the steeper countiy, pick- 
mg the canyons as he came to them, not by any sure knowledge 
but by an instinct for direction that had seldom failed him. 
Logan came up beside him to ask, ** You know where you're 
going? and Lindeen <aid. *’ Roughly.” without taking his 
mind off other problem'. 

\X hat would Cramer do with Lee? Once he was certain 
of puisu.t, she would be a handicap to him. a hindrance. Ho 
would know then that Lindeen was in action, that he could 
never hold Diamond even if he bought it. She would have 
no value to him. 

But she would be a handicap also to the pursuers. She 
might be one ol any party met in this country, and shooting 
mto such a contacting party would be risky. Lindeen knew 
that, and the thought dragged a low half-groaning oath out of 
him. yet he couldn I change it. It was a risk he'd have to 
take; a risk she would have to take. too. This was war. H • 
couldn t lead these men mto fighting and ask them to take fire 
and not return it. A I he could ask of them was to be careful. 

.• , 1 , reaiec * “P abruptly, throwing a command back over 

his shoulder. I he column halted and Lindeen heard, again, 
the slapping echo of a shot, taint and thinned by distanc- 
riding down the wind ficm the westward. This was <h» 
second shot; and he heard now the quick tangle of other firin^ 

• »X or seven rifles in a brief and quickly-ended argument. 

i le cursed and spurred west, up-slope and into th n 

L?}* r : he ^ nn ? the 8 runt a "d scramble of horses behind him 

Lr sW ° ' TT ° ■ ' hal ridge and dropped down Z 
ar slope at an angle, heading straight now for Lookout H~ 
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, He came out of the timber into bright moonlight and 

wheeled.back. not sure of what the pinnacle might hold. He 

called. Reardon?” and saw a head lift slowly above the 
parapet. 

Okay, Lindeen. Only . . . you better send a man 
up here. . . 

I he head slid down again and Lindeen was suddenly 
aware that he was cursing. He said crisply. “ I want a rifle¬ 
shot up there. Who’s going?” 

A man behind him said, “ Me!’’ and dismounted. 
Lindeen said. “We'll wait a minute, but hurry!” And 
watched the man run across the moonlit bench and up the 
ledge. 

Lindeen ! 1 he voice came down off the summit, hid¬ 

den now by black fast-drifting shadow. 

" Yes?" 

“ T ex is bad hit. Says he had to wait a hell of a 
while before he could get a crack at the guard that was up here, 
and when he did. when he started up the ledge, some men cut 
down on him with rifles from down in the canyon. He says 
before that a big party broke cover somewhere below him, east 
of the ridge, and headed south. That was half, three-quarters 
of an hour agp. . . . Wait.” 

“ That was Cramer,” Logan said. “ Cramer that broke 
cover. He’s not so much ahead of us!” 

Lindeen nodded, his mouth drawn thin. ” This was my 
fault.” he said bleakly. “Tex ... I should’ve warned 
him.” 

The shadow slid off the summit, leaving it in clear moon¬ 
light. A head lifted again above the parapet, hatless now. and 
Lindeen’s hand went slowly to his own headgear. Tex is 
done for, Lindeen. . . . What do you want me to do?” 

It was a moment before Lindeen answered. He said then, 

“ There’s a shale slope south of you, slantin’ up out of Crook¬ 
ed Canyon. Where it hits the cliff there's an old shaft cut 
through the spur of the mountain. There are men there. 

1 his was what he should have told Reardon! Watch it! 
Cut down on anything you see movin’! 

He jerked his hat tight and pulled out without warning, 
hitting the south slope down which he had ridden Sunday. This 
time, he slanted east, aiming as nearly as he could remember 
toward the place where Dyker’s old shaft came out on this side 
of the spur. 
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This was steep going. The sorrel snorted, set his fore¬ 
feet and slid, taking shale and gravel down with him. He hit 
bottom and buck-jumped, fighting the bit. and Lindeen threw 
him to the right, along an easier down-slope. He heard a 
horse go down behind him. but he did not so much as glance 

backward. , 

There was timber here and black shadow. Ahead, a 

clearing opened abruptly and another canyon pitched back 
against the mountain. But there was movement at the far 
edge of this clearing and Lindeen yelled a warning, knowing 
what this was. Cramer, too, had been drawn back by the 
sound of that firing. 

Men came pouring out of these far shadows and Lindeen 
laid his first shot at the foot of that movement, seeing it halt 
them, watching them spread in sudden confusion along the edga 
of the timber. Men piled up behind him and around him and 
Lindeen snapped, “Spread out! Spread out!” 

A voice came to him across the clearing, sharp and 
ragged: “Who’s that?” 

He said. “ Lindeen! Who were you expectin’?” And 
added, “Come on!” sharply as he went forward, feeling the 
beat and crackle of gunfire ahead of him and behind h:m. 

This was headlong and innocent of any strategy; a colli¬ 
sion of nervous quick-triggered forces. A man beside Lindeen 
went down and he saw, ahead of him, two horses with empty 
saddles. Lindeen's party had the weight of their own on¬ 
slaught with them and it took them into the edge of that timber, 
into a hopeless tangle of interlacing gunfire. 

A horse came smashing out of black shadow straight at 
the sorrel’s shoulder and the jolt of that meeting flung Lindeen 
forward. He heard the crash of a shot above him, and the 
sting of powder. His. own gun hit something and he pulled 
the trigger, blasting himself clear of that encounter. Ahead 
of him, in the timber, he could hear Cramer’s voice, high and 
angry, pulling his men away. He spurred blindly in that 
direction but he met solid resistance; was caught once in a 
four-side, hand-to-hand and horse-to-horse encounter. 

He slid clear of the mix-up, hearing Logan’s high yell 
behind him. "Lindeen! Where are you?” 

He called, “ Come on!” again, and drove forward. But 
Cramer s party was slipping swiftly southward now, laying a 
raking fire behind them. * Lindeen swerved a little, taking to 
the timber in preference to the open trail along the bottom of 
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.te,inlet rwsrsssr* la 4 k, s r r** 

w!s IcTvmg. d ' m,n:ih,ng Uat °‘ h °° k southward. ' CramJ 
O nf » nY el1 - he - h . ad ] efl S ? ne ^ men behind h 'm! “ And 

fir 6, n lhou8ht bitterly - This " ,as * *o 

shadow and 

He said, “ Lindeen.” and jabbed the sorrel with his 
spurs, throwing left, away from any shot that might follow, 
uut no shot came and the same voice said swiftly, “ I'm Bill 
Carew. Don’t shoot. What’s next, Lindeen?" 

I . .” ,nC Li en f a,d - g,ad you didn ’ 1 sbf >°' first and speak 
later He had his hands full for a moment, gentling the 

sorre! after that rough treatment. He headed north then, 
reeling Carew beside him. Logan was yelling again and 
Lindeen answered, striking out of the timber into a huddle of 
riders. 


Logan said. “I thought we’d lost you!” and let his 
breath out slowly, his tight smile showing in the moonlight. 

Lindeen said evenly. ‘‘How did we stack up. Whit?” 
And knew the answer before Logan gave if. *‘ It’s too soon 
yet to tell for sure.” , *V 

He shot a quick glance at the sack across the pommel of 
Logan’s saddle and was glad no bullet had touched it; glad 
too that no chance blow in the melee had struck his own shirt- 
pocket. 

He said. “ Carew, count noses. Whit, come with me. 
We’ve left a chore behind us.” 

He rode north into that back-cutting canyon and saw the 
mouth of a slope at the far end of it; a black square hole with 
heavy timbers jutting out under the loose rubble of the upper 
slope. He half expected gunfire here but none came and he 
rode up beside the mouth of the tunnel and dismounted. This 
would not take very long. . . . 

He stood close to the timbers and sent his shout down the 
black slant of the tunnel, long-drawn and far-reaching, “ Hel- 
1 o-o-o ! ” 


“ Who’s that?” 

I lie answer came from somewhere in the tunnel, nearer 
than he had expected. He pressed close to the timber. 
Lindeen. This is a warning! I’m blasting this slope down 
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in a minute. You men can come out and surrender, or yot.- 
can work back into Crooked Canyon. I’ve got a man on 
Lookout who may make the canyon tough for you. in case 
that matters. ..... Make up your minds!’’ 

He heard the quick murmur of voices. f hese men must 
have heard the fighting and come back toward this end of tht 
tunnel, reaching their present position just before he and Logan 
had arrived. He said sharply. “Give me your answer!” 

“To hell with you. Lindeen!” A shot sent its whine of 
lead past him and he heard the quick retreating scramble ol 
footsteps. Logan said, “ I’ve got four sticks planted here at' 
the base of the timbering. Get back from that rat-hole before 
they shoot you!” 

Lindeen slid back. Logan had die fuse ready and 
Lindeen capped it. seating the fuse in one ol the sticks of dyna¬ 
mite. crimping the paper in tightly around a He struck a 
match then and. when the fuse sputtered, trolled south with 
Logan. I hey stepped into waiting saddles and rode clear, 
looking behind them. 

The dull boom of the blast was a dis*pt>o>htmcnt. But 
it smashed the rock out from under the old timbering and the 
steep slope above caine down with a slow tumble. Idling the 
back canyon with a rolling cloud of dust and fragments. 

Logan said, “ They won’t use that runway over again!” 
and L ndeen nodded. This was a part of what he had come 
for. but he was looking ahead now to the future, which would 
not be so easy. 

Carew met them, his face troubled. “ There’s loui men 
down, Lindeen; two dead, two bad hit. There’s fou.-five 
more that won’t forget this business in a hurry, but they’re 
still in the saddle.” 

Lindeen nodded. " Send the wounded back,” he said 
crisply. “ Those that aren’t bad hurt can take care of the 
others.” 

This cut his strength to under thirty, but it was no place 

for the wounded, either here or where he was going. The 

rest, mount up. We’re pushin’ south.” 

A man somewhere near him said. “ Well, we give better 

than we got, anyway! I’ve seen four dead men o’ Cramer’s,, 

and there’s more, I reckon, in the timber. It’s more blessed 
to give than to receive!” 

More blessed to give than to receive. It was pretty close 

Lindeen thought gloomily, to blasphemy. But it was natural 
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that men should feel that way. He did, himself. This was 
a dirty business. 

He headed south, wondering vaguely if the sound of 
this fighting could have carried southward to Hoyt . . . and 
realised then that Hoyt could not possibly be in action so soon. 
He frowned, wondering if he had struck too soon. Hoyt, by 
this time, should be just leaving Brownville. It would be at 
least two hours yet before Hoyt could complete his raid on 
Hogpen and strike north into the hills. 

Vet Lindeen knew that he could not have waited. Not 
while Lee was with Cramer. He saw now that he had focused 
all his plans to-night and all his intentions on her, on dragging 
her out of Oamer's clutches. This was law against outlaw, 
with the whole future of this range in the balance; yet it all 
revolved, in Lindeen's mind, around Lee Darling. He 
wondered if that made him guilty of neglecting his first duty. 
He was first a lawman, a badge-toter. so sworn and so minded. 
His own affairs came second; had, always. 

But abduction with the threat of murder was also a law¬ 
man’s business. It was just that, in this instance, his private 
interest paralleled his official duty—with private interests upper¬ 
most in his mind. 

He wondered helplessly if Lee had been a part of that 
tangle in the clearing. He hadn't seen her. and he had looked; 
but she might have been there. A man couldn't tell one 

figure from another in that mix-up. . . . 

It was farther to Dyker’s Hole than he had thought, and 
it was rough going, made slower by the ever-present danger 
of ambush. The clouds had thickened now, so that darkness 
was a thick and almost impenetrable curtain with only brief 
and infrequent glimpses of moonlight. The smell of coming 
rain was a thin and pleasant flavour on the wind blowing down 
the canyon, but the clouds seemed to have no stability, forming 
only to break again; and Lindeen thought that the rain, when 

it came, would be orjy a shower. . 

The canyon broadened suddenly, the ridges drawing away 
on either side, and a fleeting moment of moonlight showed 
them the end of this riding. The land dropped off steeply at 
the foot of the canyon and this was Dyker s Hole: a great 
cup, steep-sided but not sheer, the sharp slopes timbered .in 

some places, naked in others. , . , 

But it was the centre of that valley that held Lind ^ en 5 
.interest. I here were buildings there, a loose huddle of shac 
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placed without much pattern, their lighted windows glittering 
like stars in the down-dropping darkness. 

Cramer had turned this place into a stronghold, a settle¬ 
ment. big enough and well enough equipped to hold him and 

* j ey We , rC dnVCn out of the u PPer That fact 

tilled Lindeen with a new and up-surging anger. 

i oo. it upset some of his calculations. In such a place. 

h/ Va Al7T SS:b< L t0 . guess L w , hat Cramer’s man-power might 
be. All these shacks might be crawling with men; outlaws. 

r, Ver sh °T ;\ e ' r faces on ,he u PP e ' ranges and 
hence had not been included in any of Lindeen’s figuring. 

dl Z K° n "i ng SUCh „ a bld T l COU,d have P»'ck of 
-r. bU ?i ed fl "i 6 "’ a . • ,ong r,ders * ,n this country! 

haven. 00,1 '° h "—«•»'«! -e„. seeking a safe 

slowIv He S0, u? t u ,n8 like - lha ' , to L »8 a n. Logan said 
rk i U It l m,ght be , true; it might not be. A crowd like 

risk .V ?U d ,ake SOme handlm S. Cramer might not wan. to 
.. f^ l$ k 11 ? It’d make him stronger!" 

•hing it K b m S p y dog i„ BU a'n y Cr k a e m n«i "°^ ma " 'S ^ 7* 
Carew sitting his saddle behind them said “ 

Carew^aTe ’ When 

m VhTtak h C " 3 ' i,,le SOUth of ,ha,-^ng 

l-'.l ■ half of lhe men lefl and swing west. Same 

from here ^e/vo ^ m:nu,es * ,hen move straight ahead 

When^'" Sh0O ‘ 

wait. I’ll open°the bait from LTj™ ^ W ^ 

his me^rhim ^“anu^? led and callcd 
arm. “ Good luck!" he said. ha " d Y °" Li " d «n's 

horses^aiound °‘ me " a " d 

hire made a brief fluro- tha” was soo^fi'h"^ 4*“." S de P a - 
a man’s nerves to a throbbing tension. fi h ' d and t,me P ull = d 
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He said. “ When we go, we’ll go at a walk. No 
noise; no bunchin' up. When the guns start, it’ll be every 
man for himself. Make sure of your targets. There’ll be 
enough of 'em, without shootin’ at each other.” 

Somewhere on the down-slope a gun cracked once and 
Lindeen wheeled. But he heard no sign of any bullet near 
lum and he waited, feeling the dark whirl of the violence 
that was here, thick in the air around him. Rain slanted dowr 
into his face then, cold and hard-hitting, and all the lights 
yonder in the valley went out. The shot had been a signal. 

A man said tightly, “ It looks as if they was expectin 

I # * 

us! 

And Lindeen said, “ Time’s up. Let’s get this over 
with.” 

He moved forward, feeling the saddle tilt under him as 
the sorrel hit the downgrade. This, he knew, would be a 
wild and dangerous business and he wished that it was ended. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THUNDER rolled across the peaks and the rain was a pelting 
downpour that filled the night with an impenetrable blackness. 
4 dozen steps away from the starting point and Lindeen tel. 
himself alone, utterly isolated, unable to catch even the sound 
of other movement, hearing only the swishing fall of the rain. 

Lightning laid a bright curtain against the sky to the 
southward and in that flash of brightness Lindeen saw the black 
hulks of the buildings yonder and. on either side of hun, the 
cautious progress of other riders. He had a‘dozen su h 
glimpses in the time it took him to cover half the distance to die 
buildings, a time that seemed to him to stretch into hours, 
time that was really not more than a few minutes. 

The rain slackened suddenly and stopped. Lightning 
still made an intermittent play to the southward, but the thunder 
was a deep and far-off muttering. He dismounted, dropping 

ihe sorrel’s reins. leaving him ground ,,e • , • j 

building was a blacker shape in the darkness ahead of hun and 
Lindeen waited for a moment, wondering how the others 

fared in this darkness. , , . . , 

He looked up and saw that the clouds already gave sig 

of breakmp.. Another ten minutes and they might have moon- 
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light. He lifted his voice, flinging his high yell across tho 
valley. “All right! Let’s go-o!“ 

He threw one shot at lire nearest building and slanted to¬ 
wards it, hearing the crack of other guns. Logan was opening 
up from the west and Carcw’s guns joined the chorus, a bit 
belatedly, from the eastward. He could see the red flash of 
that shooting against the darkness, like blinking flames against 
a black curtain. 

A gun began to speak to him from the building ahead, its 
muzzle-light probing the night like a snake’s tongue. He felt 
lead whip past him and left the road, moving beside it through 
knee-high brush. Guns were speaking now from all the build¬ 
ings. filling the night with a wicked excitement. 

He saw again the flickering flame of that rifle in the 
window dead ahead of him and he flung a shot at it. saw it 
stop for a moment, swerved sharply so the marksman might 
have an instant s pause, at least, in finding him—and diove 
forward to the wall of the building, running low and hard on 
wet gravel. 

He hit the building near its north-west corner, and moon¬ 
light, spilling suddenly through a rip in the clouds, showed him 
that this was an L-shaped structure; a lean-to built against a 
larger square frame. 

FTiere was a door in that lean-to and it was shut; but he 
hit it without stopping, twisting his bodv as he leaped, hitting 
the panel with his right shoulder. 

It was a flimsy door and the weight of Lindeen s impart 
earned it inward, off its hinges. He fell full length; saw a 
window at his right; heard a man's shrill yelp of amazement; 
saw a dark shape at the window wheel to face him. He 
brought up hard against tf^e wall and flung himself away from 
it, seeing the room suddenly brighten, hearing the smashing 
thunder of that nearby shot. He flipped his own shot from 
floor level straight at the dark shape in the window; saw it 
break and pitch forward; heard the guttering out-rush of the 
man s breath. 

He was on his feet again, moving swiftly away from that 
spot, expecting a cross fire. None came, and he found him- 

faming his ears into a sort of void—a silence in the midst 

° r uproar. Outside, the battle raged on; but here in this build¬ 
ing was silence. 

, , ^ e L . sloo< ^ c ^ osc to l ^ e wall in almost absolute darkness 
but. as his eyes accustomed themselves to it. he made out the 
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rough geography of his surroundings. A blacker rectangle m 
the wall at his right was a door leading into the mam building. 

It was open. . . , , , 

He said. “ Lee?” And heard the startled catch of a 

man’s breath, long held. It was his only answer. 

A boot scraped somewhere in that larger room, and 

Lindeen’s hat. heavy with water, went swinging through the 

doorway to land with a sodden impact Two guns wrecked 

the silence then, stabbing at that sound; and Lindeen slanted 

through the door in a long leap while they were speakmg 

He hit a man in the darkness, heard him grunt, and had 

a quick glimpse of his face in the light from a window. H 

swung his gun in a slashing blow at that target and ripped 

clear A gun cracked loudly from across the room and 

L indeen heard the slug hit flesh. He sent a shot at the gun- 

flash. knowing that the man he had hit with h.s gun-barrel had 

taken double punishment. turned him. 

A sudden scurry of movement at h.s right turned 

A door opened, showing him a square of moonlight that wa 

sw.ftlv blotted by a man’s body. low. running. He snapped 

a shot at that large! and missed; dropped flat and saw a tongu 

° f fla Re fir k ed OV once h more. laying this shot deliberately on the 

red bloom of that gun in the corner of the room. 

A moment slid by . • • , ,, Anri 1 indeen 

A husky voice said. " You Lindeen? And Lindeen 

said. “That’s right. Who s there? me —again. 

” Bell. ... I’m through Don t shoot at me ag 

You got me—twice. i l.c 1 There wa» a 

Lindeen slood up, wary and doublfuh " bu|k 

bunk beside him and he thrust handjovm. fe ' l g n d 

of a straw mattress. H= swu"S 1 *g in his left band 
open; found a dry match in his pocket, ne The flam< . 

K ^ 'fete r^tatTba^ 

his a ha S nd lay^lely L«le i, and Lindeen’s glance swept pas, 
h ‘ m - Through the door in the west 

of the man in the le an-to. An ° !r , h b r j g |^ cut across that 
jt south window and Lindeen saw the hrigrn 
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one’s temple where his gun-barrel had landed But it was 
not that blow that had killed him. It was a bullet that had 
been intended for Lindeen; a bullet °f Bell s firing. ## 

The straw was blazing now and Bell said slowly, 1 
figgered it was you—when you called the girl's name. . . . 
Foolin' in her was Cramer’s error. I never would— have had 
no part in that, Lindeen. I—want you to know it. 

Lindeen said swiftly, “ Where is she? 

He was dumping the empty brass out of his gun now, 
thumbing new cartridges into the empty chambers. 

" With Cramer—second house south. 1 he only—two- 
story house—here. . . . . God! Listen to that shoot.n’! You 

must’ve brung an army!” . . , 

The guns outside were beating up a rising crescendo. 

Through the south door and window Lindeen could see that the 
fight had pulled away from him. centring now around buildings 
farther south. He glanced at Bell, then stooped and ripped 
the burning mattress out of its frame. He lifted it, tossing it 
through the open door. 

“ If you were against what Cramer was doin , why are 

you here?” he said gruffly. . v . 

“ I hired out to Cramer,” Bell said flatly. * When 
I take a man’s wages—I don’t quit him just because—the 

goin’s tough.” . . , 

There was virtue, Lindeen supposed, even in misplaced 


loyalty! 

Disposing of the fire had left the shack in darkness. A 
cloud scudded across the moon, laying a black shadow oyer 
the valley, and Lindeen stepped through the south door, running 
low toward the adjoining cabin. Two riders splashed past 
him, close together, west of him and headed north, and 
Lindeen flung a shot at them, aiming it low, not certain even 
as he pulled the trigger whether these were friends or enemies. 

He came up short against the wall of that second cabin 
and heard the steady beat of guns inside it, all of them firing 
southward. There was a window beside him and he called 
through it, “ Who’s that in there?” and the sound of his voice 
. silenced the rifles. , 

A voice said, “ Hell! Suppose you tell us who \)ou are 1 ’ 

But Lindeen recognised that voice and said, ‘‘ Lindeen!” 
and went in through the open window. 

These were Slash men, some of his own party*- and 
Lindeen said, ” Who were those riders that just passed me?” 
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A man said. “ Damned if I know, but they was luckvf 
Came out from behind that big buildin’ yonder. I had my 
shot at ’em. but i missed.” 


Another voice said. “ Hell, 1 had a bead on ’em too. but 
I held fire, thinkin’ it might be some of our own outfit.” 

Lindeen nodded. The moon was out again now and, 
through the door :n the south wall, he had a closer look at the 
fighting. The guns were not so noisy now, having settled to a 
quick recurrence of spasmodic bursts, spaced with brief pauses. 
1 heu-e was no movement that he could see anywhere and he 
knew that his own men, too, had taken cover. 

*He swore flatly, hating the thought of a long struggle, 
hating the thought of slugs ripping through the thin sides of 
that two-story building. 

Clouds caught the moon again and gave him his answer. 
He said, “ Come on!” and drove through the door south¬ 
ward, his voice dragging the men with him. “Come on!’ 
He flung another shout high and clear across the valley, im¬ 
patient and compelling. ” Close in. Carew! Logan, close 
in on them!” 

Rifle fire met him half-way across that interval and he 
heard a rnan grunt beside him and go down. But other boots 
still pounded behind him and he went on, feeling the slash and 
tear of lead in the aii around him. Other guns were pouring fire 
into that main building but Lindeen held his own guns silent, 
fearful of what his slugs might -find. Once again a wad 
caught him and he heard other men come to grunting stops 


beside him. ... 

He knew now that this was the climax. Trcre was still 
fighting somewhere to the southward, but it was little more than 
an infrequent bickering, engaging not more than six or seven 
guns. He slid west along the wall of the building, pacing 
four men in that distance. He said to each of them. Wait 

here. Wait for the break.” , , 

There was an L. too. at the back of this building; a shed 

with a slant roof sloping up to second story windows. Another 
building lay just behind this one and Lindeen could hear, 
there, the stamp and movement of horses. But there was-no 
other movement in that direction, and Lindeen guessed that 
Logan's party had been d awn southward. 

If the^e was no attack from this direction, it was possible 
that there ‘was no defence on this side either. He steppe 
clear of the wall and th cw a shot into one of those upstair? 
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windows. He got no answer. 1 here were no windows on 
this side at the ground level, only a door. And nothing 

moved in the upper windows. ... 

It was as far as he could go in the way of precaution 

He sheathed his guns, reached up and gripped the shed root 
with his fingers. He swung one foot up and over, finding the 
roof slick but not very steep. He got his weight up, saw the 
black shape of a window straight ahead of him and lunged 
at it, carrying gla^s and sash inward. He lit rolling, feeling 

the sting of glass beneath him. ... 

This was a long hall running the full length of the build¬ 
ing. He beard a yell somewhere ahead of him and a man 
popped out of one of the doors yonder, leaping for the stair¬ 
case. Lindeen fired and missed; heard the man rattle down 
the stairs in a panic; heard his shrill yell of warning: 
“They’re upstairs! Comm' through the back windows! - 
The guns below him were suddenly silent. He hcaid 
the thud of boots in the rooms downstairs, and the rising mur¬ 
mur of voices. A gun cracked twice somewhere to the east¬ 
ward and Lindeen heard the smack of the slugs as they hit the 


building. . , , 

He eased forward, having his quick look at each of these 

rooms as lie passed. The silence down-stairs troubled him. 

He found a closed door, kicked it open, saw that that room 

too was empty—and went on. his nerves drawing down to a 

hard and unaccountable tension. , , 

Downstairs a voice lifted sharply, bitter and edged with 
recklessness. " What other way is there? Stay here?' Like 
hell! They’d get us in the long run—or starve us out. And 
. then what? Not for me! I’m wanted in too many 


places!” 

Lindeen look another step forward. 1 he door on nis 
right was just ajar; he could see a scant inch of faint moon- 
light beyond it. He swayed back, putting his weight on his 
right foot, lifting his left boot to kick the door inward—and 
froze in that position, his ears picking up the light rustle ol 

some furtive movement. . 

He said, “ Lee?” very softly; and heard the quick lift 

of Pete Dunn’s derisive laughter. >t 

“ She ain’t here, Lindeen! Cramer took her! Dunn s 
voice was harsh, edged with an unforgiving hatred. ‘ God 
damn his soul! The yellow, double-crossin’ whelp! He run 
out on us, damn him—and took her with him! 
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Lindeen stood motionless, remembering the two riders he 
had seen streaking northward. 

Dunn's voice went on, ragged and rambling: “ He 
hggered, 1 reckon, that he could use her to make a trade with 
you—I don't know—the man’s crazy! I knew what he was 
plannin’—told h:m if he made a break I’d kill him! But he 
sneaked out when I wasn’t lookin’.” 

Lindeen said flatly, “ Lay your guns down, Pete. This 
thing has gone against you. Come out with your hands up.” 

The rooms below were silent now. The guns had stopped 
talking. Dunn’s laughter was an ugly thing in that stillness. 
“ For what, Lindeen? You heard what the guy downstairs 
just said. It’s a cell for me. too! . . . Come and get me!” 

The creak of a tight hinge was a thin and remote sound 
somewhere in the building. Lindeen heard the sudden pound 
of runnrng feet in the back yard. There was an uproar in 
the stable. Somewhere outside, a voice lifted in a shrill and 
far-reaching warning: “ They re breakin for the stable! A 
gun started speaking in a fast rhythm, was joined by 


Lindeen kicked the door open and dived through it, hearing 
the rip of lead through the door-panels. He had his glimpse 
of Dunn there by a window, felt Dunn's second shot burr, past 
him. He turned both guns loose, feeling them pound and 
jump back against his wrists. He saw the double impact of 

those slugs slam Dunn back against the wall. 

He wheeled then, leaping back into the hall, runI ? n S 
the stairs and down them and toward the open door at the back 
of the building. The firing stopped befoft he reached .t- Uu 
m the moonlight again, he could hear the rush and thud o 

of ‘He building and ’T waT £ £ A" 

^idTotet rdTi could*’, bnd^our 

get far! But some of em made it. . . • 
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Other men came to them now, forming a close and hard- 
breathing huddle. Lindeen said flatly, “ How much did it 
cost us?” And watched Carew and Logan count the men 
present. 

Carew said presently. “ There’s some missin’—four or 
five, maybe. Which don’t necessarily mean we’ll have to 
bury all of ’em. They may turn up.” 

Lindeen said bitterly. I hope we never have to do a 
• job like this again!” And Logan said gently. “ It had to be 
j done. Beau. . . . What about Lee Darling?” 

Lindeen said slowly, “ I haven’t seen her.” 

He thought, “ Tim is a job I'll do alone. I’ve sent 
enough good men against the guns to-night. I’ll find her— 
j • I’ll find Cramer.” 

j He said, '* Search these buildings. When you’re sure 

they’re empty, burn ’em. We’ll round up the cattle in the 


j morning. 

^ He swung right, away from that group, northward. It 

had been no more than a few minutes, five at the most, since 
Cramer and Lee Darling had passed him. Cramer, he 
thought, would be heading for the tunnel; for Crooked 
* Canyon. 

He thought, ” With any luck I’ll catch him theie.” 


d 

if 


CHAPTER XX 
• 

Where the sorrel stood, north of the first cabin, the two 
escaping riders had swerved sharply—startled, no doubt, at 
sight of him—and the tracks of that turning were there in the 
mud, plain in the moonlight. Lindeen bent over them and 
something about one of the footprints held him. He 
struck a match and held it low, reading this message. 

When he straightened, he had the answer to his last 
question. This was the horse that had waited back of the 
ridge at the mouth of Crooked Canyon on Thursday. Cramer! 

He mounted then, heading the sorrel north, his spurs strik¬ 
ing fire to the beast’s wicked and uncertain temper. They 
hit the steep climb out of the Hole in a series of long lunges. 

There had been no time yet for any let-down . and 
Lindeen’s nerves were still tight, his mind locked tight, bitter 
^ with the concentration of that fighting. One of the things that 
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stuck with him was the memory ot Dunn s contempt for Cramer. I 
There had been the same feeling in Bell also. Cramer had 
gone a step too far; a step farther than even such men as these 
would follow. And then he had left them. 

Cramer and Bell were hard men. thoroughly wicked, yet 
they lived by a code that Cramer had broken. Never raise 
your hand against a good woman, and stick by your friend . 

It was a good enough code. Lindeen thought, as far as it went. 

Cramer would go slowly. Lindeen thought, once he was 
out of the Hole. He would be nervous, fearful of hindrance. | 
Five or six minutes wasn’t much of a lead, at the rate the sorrel 
was going. “ I ought to catch him about the time he hits the 

mouth of the tunnel.” T . 

Yet he was unprepared for it when the contact came. It 

was one thing to plan, to weigh times and distances; it was 

another to see them proved. , , • . 

He saw the two riders just as he came out of the timber 

into the edge of the clearing where he had first hit Cramers 

forces Cramer was riding a shm-legged grey and Lee was on 

a bav. The bay was limping. . , . , . 

Sight of them dramed all the tens,on out of Ltndeen. 

nerves filled him with relief and a sense of fulfilment. This 

would be the end of this business; the way it was written. r 

r “Ae h re,n b ed n up PreP k :ow:;- -ha, Cramer,had no. ye. seen 

him ^'VYb^TThe 'entrance To the old tunnel and 

LindeeT £ ~ 

slashed a. .he ^ ^ «'*« » ■» 
speed. The man crazy with the need for haste. ^ ^ sa<Jd]e; 

knew VmmTha. 1 sTn Cw ,L must have gd h.nerve,^ 

.ec. £ f 2^ 

airJt ^ <s h?: 

And Et? Se|™ m ctase behind the bay. shielding 

himself behind the girl. ,, carrvin g him for- 

The sorrel was moving a ^Yw " now and he 

ward. He was less than a hunch y 

saw Cramer grip the girl with h,s left arm and jerk gu 
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wilh his right- He saw Lee struggle against him, fighting 10 
free herself. It was like a scene in a dream, completely re/d. 
yet meaningless. Meaningless because it could have but one 

end.ng. . 

He saw Lee clutch at Cramer's gun as it came level— 
law her throw her weight down against it. The shot startled 
him. -touching off a sudden fear in him for her. He lifted the 
sorrel forward—checked him again before his second jump. 
For Lee was free now, leaving a wisp of cloth in Cramer s 
fingers. Fie saw her swing the bay up-slope, into the timber; 
saw Cramer’s grey take one step and pitch forward, flinging 
Cramer out of the saddle. 

Fie stopped there and stepped down out of his own saddle, 
knowing very well what had happened. Lee had forced 
Cramer’s gun down and the shot had hit the horse Cramer was 
riding. ... 

Cramer was up now, crouched slightly, his head swinging 
from side to side like a l>ear in a cage. . . . 

The first shot came as Lindeen took Ins second step for¬ 
ward. He heard no other sign of it and he kept going, his 
arms swinging, both guns still in their holsters. Cramer yelled 
and fired again. This lime the slug spanged off a rock a yard 
to the left of Lindeen’s hoots. He went straight forward, 
never changing his pace or the swing of his aims. 

That steady walk did something to Cramer. It shook 
the wildness out of him. He stood erect and tipped his gun 
down, swung the cylinder out, thumbed fresh leads into the 
chambers and closed it again. 

“The man's got guts.” Lindeen thought quietly. “ He 
was scared at first—wasting his lead. Now he’s going to 
wait for me.” 

Fifty yards. . . . Forty. . . . Lindeen’s arms were still 
swinging. Cramer’s gun lifted slightly . . . lowered again. 

I Lindeen came on. ■ 

Out of the comer of his eyes lie saw Lee Darling sitting 
her bay horse high in the timber. Fler arm was up, bent, the 
back of her hand against her mouth. 

Twenty-five yards. . . . 

He saw the change in Cramer’s stance—saw him pick 
this moment for action. He stopped, making his draw 
smoothly, seeing Cramer's gun come level. There was no 
doubt in him, nor any hurry. The guns kicked back against 
his palms, bucking, spilling the smoke up into his nostrils. Fie 
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had no knowledge of Cramer’s shot, no wind of its passage; 
but he saw that Cramer’s gun, too, was smoking and he saw 
the man spin slowly, like a run-down top, not moving his feet, 
crossing his legs until they locked and broke and doubled 
under him. 

He sheathed his own guns then, not bothering to reload 
them. Lee Darling was coming down toward him out of the 
timber now and he turned to face her. 

She came down out of the saddle in a sort of graceless 
slide over the bay's neck, not caring, and came toward him, 
running; and Lindeen saw that she was crying. *"J e ° ne 
step to meet her and gathered her in his arms and held her, 
feeling the tight grip of her hands upon him. 

He said, “ Lee . . . darling, l r 

And he knew that this was what he had fought tor, 
what he had wanted. This was an end, and it was a beginning. 
She said softly, close to his cheek, “You needn t call 

me—both my names. ... 

He said. “ I didn’t. The Lee was yours—darling was 

something I thought up myself.’’ 

He felt the little gust of half-tearful laughter that ran 

through her. “ I—hoped that’s what you meant, she said. 

vprv softlv “ A girl—has to be sure. . 

He pushed her back a little and cupped his hand under 
her chin, dipping her face up. ' " You’ll never have any reason 
to doubt it,” he said slowly. Never, mallths world. 

In the timber south of that clearing Whit Lo ? an tur ^ 
his horse southward. “ It looks.” he said. as if the last 
nroo of my long bachelorhood is crumbling under me. • • • 
w3l. misery loves company, they tell me. I wonder ov 
Ann would feel about a double wedding? 


THE END 
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